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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


By Special Desire. 

THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Jury 2np, 
*“FIDELIO.W 
POSITIVELY FOR THE LAST TIME. 
Lronora by Mpuie. TITIENS. 
Commence at Half-past Hight. 


LAST NIGHT OF THE SUBSCRIPTION. 
Production of “MIRELLA.” 
TUESDAY, Juty 51x, 
Will be performed, for the First Time in This Country, the Last New Work of the 
Celebrated Composer of “ Faust,” 
“MIRELLA. 


beast ooo, ore be the Cast :—Vincenzo, Signor Givauist: Orrias, Mr. Santiey ¢ 
Ramon, Signor MarceLto Junca; Ambragio, Signor Gasstsr; Taven, Mdlle. 
; Vincenzina, Mdlle. Resavx (her first ap ce); Andrelii, Malle. 
Vourimt ; Clemenza, Mdlle. Méya; and Mirella, Mdlle. Trrtexs. 
Conductor—Siexor ARDITI. 


The new and ve Scenery, and Original Effects, by Mr. Telbin, assisted by 
Mr. Henry Telbin, The New Costumes, from the Best Authorities, by Mr. 8. May 
and Miss Dickenson. The Decorations and Appointments by Mr. Bradwell. The 
Machinery constructed by Mr. 8. Sloman. The Mise en Scene by M. Reinhard. 

GRAND SUPPLEMENTAL NIGHT, 
WEDNESDAY, Juty 6ru, 


*“MIRELLA. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL NIGHTS, 
THURSDAY, Juny 7ru, asp SATURDAY, Jury 97x. 


Commence at Half-past Eight. 











3 Cramer, Wood, and Co.'s, and 
Co.'s, Cheapside; and at Chappell 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO 
HR.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


“LLEWELYN, 
A DRAMATIC CANTATA. 


The English Words by . 
THOMAS OLIPHANT (Honorary Secretary to the Madrigal Society ). 


The Welsh Words by TALHAIARN. 


The Music by 
JOHN THOMAS (Cencerdd Gwalia). 


‘ PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
nd to be ready for delivery in July next, in One Volume, elegantly bound. 
gilt edges, $e., 








we to Subscribers, One Guinea ; Non-Subscribers, One Guinea and a Half. 
was OICE-PARTS, published separately, at Threepence a Page, and now ready 


This Cantata was com 

se posed expressly for and performed at the Swansea Eistedd 

Hy g reeked 'y been chosen for performance at the Llandudno Eisteddfoc 
Bul ’ Names to be fo 

53 Welbeck Street, Canton ae to Mr. Joux Tuomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), 





THE CAVENDISH ROOMS, 
.' LATE BLAGROVE’S ROOMS, 


MORTIMER STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
Proprietors - Messrs. EDWARD HUMPHREY and THOMAS CHILDS. 
HE MUSIC PROFESSION, and the Public generally, 


are informed that this elegant swite of Rooms having been thoroughly restored, 

redecorated, and ftted on the most approved accoustic principles, may be engaged 

for Chamber Concerts, Pianoforte Recitals, Musical Soirees, &c., being particularly 
adapted for all pu: for which purity of sound is essential, 

They are also rably applicable for Public Dinners, Wedding Parties, Private 

tes, and Amateur Performances, for which every requisite of the first 

description will be provided. 


XETER HALL.—Handel’s Oratorio “JUDAS MAO- 
CABZUS,” will be Ersoy for the last time this Season on Wednesda 
next, the 6th July, by the National Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. G. 
W. Martin. Principal Singers, Madame Panera, Pater, Mr. Sims Resves, 
Mr, SantLey. Band and Chorus 700. 


QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 


ISS HELEN HOGARTH begs to announce to her 
pupils, friends and the public that her FIRST MATINEE will take place at the 
above Rooms, on Thursday morning, 7th July, 1864, to commence at 2 o’c! 

the following eminent artistes have most kindly consented to appear :— V% 
Madame Parera, Madame Weiss, Miss FLonence De Covurcy, Miss Lasceties, Miss 
Gerora, Miss Constance Geouct and Madame Sarnton-Do.sy ; Signor Giveiim, 
Signor Garpont, Mr. Santiey (by the kind permission of J. H. Mapleson, Esq.); 
Signor Ciasatta, Mr. Weiss and Mr. Sims Resves. Jnstrumentalisis— » 
Madame AraseL_ita Gopparp and Miss Scatter; Violin, Mons. Saixton; Violon- 
cello, Mr. Epwarp Howe.tt. Conductors—Messrs. AcuiLar, F. Bercer, Ganz and 
Benepicr. Family Tickets to admit Three (Stalls), One Guinea; Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 
Seats, 7s.; Unrese: Seats, 5s. To be had at the principal Musicsellers ; 
of Miss Helen Hogarth, 10 Gloucester Crescent, N.W.; and of Mr. Payne, at the 
ms. 

















R. GEORGE DOLBY begs to announce that he is 
making arrangements for a Tour in the Provinces with the following dis- 
tinguished Artists:— 
VOCALISTS: 
Madame GRISI 


AND 
Madame SAINTON-DOLBY. 


Mr. PATEY 


AND 
Signor MARIO. 


VIOLIN : 
M. SAINTON. 


ACCOMPANYIST: 
Herr MEYER LUTZ 
The Tour will commence about the middle of September and terminate in 


December. 
Applications respecting Engagements {o be made to Mr. Gzoncs Dotsr, Egyptian 
Piccadilly, London. 


R. W. H. HOLMES and Mr. G. W. HAMMOND’S © 

THIRD PIANOFORTE AND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT will take 

place on Saturday Morning, July 16th, at the Hanover Square Rooms. Tickets, 

Half-a-Guinea; to be obtained of Mr. Holmes, 36 Beaumont Street, and Mr. 
flammond, 33 Beaumont Street, Portland Place. 


| Breen WEISS will sing “ LOVE IS A GENTLE 
THING,” composed by Howarp Gtover, at Mr. Buckstune’s Benefit, at the 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket, Wednesday Evening, July 6th. 


Af ISS LASCELLES will sing Herr Reicuarpt’s New 
Song, “MEMORY,” at Miss Helen Hogarth’s Morning Concert, at the 
Square Rooms, Thursday, July 
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ISS FLORENCE DE COUROY will sing “THE 


SONG OF MAY,” composed by Watace, at Myddelton Hall, July 8th. 


ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY. will sing at Mr. 
Ignace Gibsone’s Matinée, July 4th; Miss Helen Hogarth's Concert, July 7th; 
and at Myddelton Hall, July 8th. 


R. SIMS REEVES will sing “THE MESSAGE,” 


composed for him by BLumentuat, at the Worcester Festival. 


LASGOW CITY HALL SATURDAY EVENING 
CONCERTS.—Conducted by the “Directors of the Glasgow Abstainers 
Union.”—The Eleventh Season of these Concerts commences on 8rd September. 
Individual Artists and Touring Parties are requested to communicate as early as 
possible with the Secretary, Mr. James Arruiz. Artistes will please observe the 
Office is removed from Union Street to 18, Renfleld Street. 


A BASS SINGER is open to a SUNDAY ENGAGE- 
MENT. Address D, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent St. 
E ies PROFESSORS AND AMATEURS OF MUSIC. 
Authors’ Works Engraved and Printed on moderate terms by F. Bowcher, 

3, Little Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. 


MUSICAL WORKS (SECOND-HAND). 


ATALOGUE of a Fine Collection of VALUABLE 
THEORETICAL WORKS, also of USEFUL PRACTICAL MUSIC, at 
very Low Prices, sent for One Stamp. 
G. A. Davies, 120 Wardour Street, London. 


THE MODERN HARPIST: 
A NEW WORK FOR THE HARP BY MR. APTOMMAS. 
(To be Published by Subscription). 

Coxrests :—Introduction—Ancient and Modern Harp-Music—Resources—Analysis 
of Passages—Modulation—Fingering—Tuning—Peculiar Effects—Stringing—The 
Harp Contrasted — Classical Music — Style — Touch — Expression — Pedals — The 
Damper—Chromatic Combinations—Memorising—Playing in Public~Teaching— 
Technical Terms—and Selections from the Great Masters, &., &, 

Price of Subscription, ONE GUINEA. 
Issued by the Author, 57 King Street, Soho, W. 


MUSIC FOR THE SEASON. 


























8. d 

Eliza Cook's Song of the * Haymakers" . Music by W. H. Montgomery 2 6 
The ** Harvest Home ” Song ° e . ” E. Ransford . 26 
“Hopeforthebest” . % . « « »  <E. Ransford . 2 6 
“ Sunny days will come again” . e . ” Henry Russell 26 
The “Harvest Home” March. . Arranged by A. F. Godfrey 3 0 
Dittoasa Duet . . ° . . ° . ° ° ° ° - 3 6 

Played, with great success, by the Band of the Coldstream Guards. 

The “ Merry Sunshine " Quadrille . Arranged by Stephen Glover . 4 9 
Introducing the popular Song, “‘ I love the merry sunshine,” and beautifully illus- 


trated in colours by J. Brandard. 
Ransford & Son, 2 Princes Street, Oxford Circus, 


EETHOVEN’S “FIDELIO” (W. H. Cauucort’s 

Pianoforte Arrangements); Svlos, in two books, each 5s.; Duets, in two 

books, each 6s.; ad lib. Accompaniments for Flute, Violin and Violoncello, 1s. each. 
Lamporn Cock, Hutcuines & Co., 63 New Bond Street. 








Early in July, 
RIZE POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas offered in 


_. the Advertisements, “Ho! For a SHAKSPEARE,” and awarded by Messrs. 
Webster, J. Stirling Coyne, Andrew Halliday, George Rose, and Thomas 8. Stuart. 
Illustrat:d with Lithograph Portraits of Queen Elizabeth and the Queen of Beauty, 
Can be had Gratis at all the best Drapers in the Kingdom, or forwarded, on receipt 
of stamped address to Day & Sons, Lithographers to the Queen, Publishers, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, London, 


GIULIO REGONDI’S NEW GUITAR 








PIECES. 
OND 5s kes 5:4 Aenean, a 
INTRODUCTION ETCAPRICHinE. . . . . 2.64, 
FETE VILLAGEOISEinD ..... . 2s. Od. 
mendes n> cn we tp 
Qme AIR VARIGinD ....... . . Ss 6d 


AvGenerR & Co., 44 Tottenham Court Road. 


CONCERTINA MUSIC. 








CONCERTO in G (composed for Giulio Regondi), B, MOLIQUE Price 10s. 
CONCERTO in D (composed for Giulio Regondi), F. BOSEN Price 10s. 
SOLO on Airs from “Le Prophéte” . . . G.REGONDI Price 6s. 


Metzter & Co., 35 Great Marlborough Street. 








. Now Ready, in One Vol., 8vo., with 
Re ee Poe of the OPERA. 
: BENJAMIN LUMLEY, 
Twenty Years Director of Her Majesty's Theatre, 


* Our space does not allow us to follow Mr. Lumley in his many anecdotes of 
life, or in his criticisms on the celebrated artists who have from pe to time owe 
his stage. His judgment strikes us as not only discriminating, but eminently Rit and 
Saturday Review. : 


By 


candid."— . . 
Horst & Buackert, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


OGLER’S “MARCH or tz DANISH GUARDS,” 
for the Pianoforte, price 3s. ‘* The Danish soldiers are being led to battle to 
the exciting strains of this fine March.” é 
London: Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








In the Press, 
To be Published by Subscription, 


MASS in B flat, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass, 
Solo, with Chorus. Composed and dedicated by permission to His Imperial 
ajesty Dom Pzpro II., Emperor of Brazil, 
By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
To Subscribers, 58.; Non-Subscribers, 7s. 6d. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“MARY DEAR,” 
SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG. 


Composed by HOWARD GLOVER, and enthusiastically encored at St. James's 
Hall, is published, price 3s., by 


Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING, by ADOLFO FERRARI. 
HE new Edition of this celebrated Work on “Tux 


FoRMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FoR SixGine " is published, price 











12s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
TARANTELLA, by WALTER MACFARREN. 
HIS popular Morceau for the Pianoforte, played with 


such distinguished success by the Composer at his Concerts at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, is published, price 4s., by 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ADELINA PATTI. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA,” 


Waltz, sung by Mdlle. Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success. 
Composed by MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 
Price 3s. 
With a Portrait of Malle, Adelina Patti 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA” 
1s also Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 
» RB, ANDREWS. 
Price 3s, 


CARLOTTA PATTI, 


WOULD HEAR YOU, WARBLER” 
(L’Usignuolo—Bhe Nightingale), 
Sung by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti with distinguished success. 
Composed by E. MUZIO. 
Price 4s. 
With a Portrait of Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. 
London: Duscan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 

















Just Published, price 3s., 
“MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS.” 
(“ Mein Herz ist in Hochland.”) 
ComPoseD BY 


ALEXANDRE REICHARDT, 
Composer of “ Thou art so near and yet so far.” 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


“ HARK, THE BELLS ARE RINGING,” 


NEW SONG 


BY 
HENRY 





SMART. 
The Words by W. H. BELLAMY, Esq. 
Companion to his celebrated ‘* LADY OF THE LEA.” 
: Price 3s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


FIDELIO—TIETJENS. 
( Times—June 27.) 

On the 13th of April, 1853, when Mr. Lumley was at the head of 
affairs, the Huguenots was produced at this theatre, with a singer till 
then unknown to England, in the part of Valentine. At the end of 
the performance, which was an extraordinary success, the unanimous 
praises accorded to her impersonation of Meyerbeer’s heroine were 
secompanied by a general conviction that in the new Valentine the 
musical world had also found a new Fidelio; that she who had 
represented so well the erring and unhappy partner of Nevers would 
still more forcibly pourtray the character of Leonora Florestan—that 
loving, faithful, and heroic wife, whose noble example, set forth in a 
simple and touching story, which all can understand, and with which 
none can fail to sympathize, raises the book to which Beethoven's one 
dramatic composition is wedded above all other operatic pieces, just as 
the music itself, in pure and lofty aspiration, no less than in artistic 
power and beauty, soars above all other operatic music. “ When will 
Malle. Tietjens play Fidelio?” —has been a question more frequently 
put than perhaps any other concerned with the doings at our Italian 
Operas during the last seven years. Strange that in all this period— 
with the well-known and universal opinion prevailing of her thorough 
aptitude for the part, ard an always increasing popu'arity that made 
everything the essayed acceptable, even when going out of her 
legitimate path to display her versatility— \idlle. Tietjens should have 

rsistently refrained from what all her most zealous partisans were 
inciting her to attempt, convinced that the attempt would end in 
triumph. True, on one occasion, when Mr. Mapleson held a brief 
season at the Lyceum Theatre (1861), she did sing, in the costume of 
Fidelio, tae splendid recitative and air of the first act ha seme 
Hoffnuhg ”); but that, not bringing with it the long-antici sequel 
—a complete performance of Fidelio, with Mille. Tietjens as the 
heroine—was rather vexatious than satisfying. It was equivalent to 
saying to the public, “ What do you think of this ?—will you have 
the rest at once, or wait till you get it?” The least welcome alternative 
was perforce submitted to; the public were compelled to wait for the 
whole Leonora, till it might please the petted and wilful German 

- songstress to accommodate them. At last, however, their patience is 
rewarded. They would doubtless rather have been gratified sooner ; 
but better late than ever. They have now got the whole Leonora, and 
are evidently inclined to retain her as long as possible. The first per- 
formance of Fidelio was recorded in a short paragraph; the second, 
which attracted a much more crowded house, and elicited even 
por enthusiasm than the first, took place on Saturday night. 
he new Fidelio seemed inspired, and fairly electrified her audience. 
On the whole ws cannot remember a more striking exhibition. The 
success of Mdlle. Tietjens was by far the most brilliant she has 
achieved in England, and one of the most genuine ever achieved on 
the operatic boards. At the end of the magnificent quartet, when the 
devoted Leonora, physically exhausted by her almost superhuman 
efforts, clings, as though for protection, to him whose guardian angel 
she has been, and gives utterance to the fulness of her love in 
rapturous accents—the finest piece of dramatic music in existence—the 
house rang with cheers as loud and prolonged as they were thoroughly 
spontaneous; and at the termination of the scene, as the curtain fell, 
Malle. ‘Tietjens was thrice summoned before the lamps, the applause 
each time being more vociferous, till, when she stepped forward the 
last time, unaccompanied, it was positively deafening. Never was a 
crowd in a theatre more excited. 

The story of Fidelio has become so familiar to our audiences through 
repeated performances—in German, Italian, and even English*—and 
the conspicuous incidents in its progress are so well remembered by 
every frequenter of the Opera, that a long description is wholly 
unnecessary. The Leonora of Mdlle. Tietjens is the Leonora of 
Schroeder Devrient, revived. Her conception of the character 
generally, and of every situation in particular, is very nearly the same, 
and her execution—as well as we are able, after so many years, to draw 
&@ comparison—in all respects equal. In one sense the portraiture of 
Mdlle, Tietjens, like that of Malibran and that of Sophie Cruvelli—the 
two other great representatives of the character on our own operatic 
stage—is superior to the one which we in England must perforce 
regard as the original. The only fault in Schroeder Devrient’s 
Leonora was that it appeared too masculine. She was too entirely at 
ease in her male attire, and strode the boards with a vigour and aplomb 
that could hardly be deemed feminine. In the impersonation of Mdlle. 
Tietjens, the gentle nature of the woman is continually made apparent ; 
and this invests it, so to say, with a halo of purity that enlists 





* Malibran was the first English Leonora—at Covent Garden, in 1835, 
‘the year before her death. Fidelio was also given in English at Drury Lane, 
with Miss Rainforth as Fidelio, and Staudigl as Pizarro. 





with twofold strength the sympathy of the spectator. Every now and 
then, when Leonora would seem to be sinking under the arduous task 
she has imposed upon herself, and which she is, nevertheless, intent 
upon accomplishing, the true woman involuntarily peeps out, and in 

miration for what she has already suffered and undergone, we could 
almost pardon her for abandoning her great design, as beyond her force 
and, therefore, impracticable. Certainly this is the ideal view of 
Leonora—the most poetical, as well as the most winning and most 
attractive, How grandly Mdlle. Tietjens declaims and sings the first 
recitative and air, after Leonora has overheard the mysterious con- 
versation between Pizarro and Rocco, we need not say. But all the 
rest is to match; and from the intensely interesting dialogue with the 
gaoler, who explains to her that she is to assist him in preparing the 
grave of the condemned prisoner in the lowest vault—her own 
husband, Pizarro’s intended victim—to the scene itself, unparallele in 
opera, where she is conducted to the dungeon-cell, and, in the act of 
performing the sad office assigned to her, recognizes the voice of the 
man she adores, thus knowing that so far, at least, her daring enter- 
prise is successful, the performance of Mdlle. Tietjens reaches all that 
Beethoven could have imagined. Her acting and singing in the 
lugubrious duet with Rocco, when digging the grave (we quote the 
German original) :— 

“ Nur hartig fort, nur frisch gegraben, 
Es wiihrt nicht lang, er kimmt herein"— 

are “alike truthful and impressive; while in the succeeding trio 
(“‘Euch werde Lohn in bessern Welten”), the eagerness with which, 
the relenting gaoler consenting, she gives the piece of bread to the 
famished prisoner, averting her face as though apprehensive that all 
will be lost if he chances to recognize her, is as wonderfully touching 
as it is natural. In the quartet—where, at the instant the remorseless 
Pizarro is about to wreak his vengeance, Leonora suddenly interposes, 
and, proclaiming herself Florestan’s wife, agragees the efforts of the 
astounded governor, which, when, with a moment’s hesitation, 
renewed, she further and more substantially baffles by presenting a 
pistol at his head—Malle. Tietjens approaches the climax of her superb 
endeavour, only reached when, Florestan saved, Leonora rushes to 
his embrace, and the two give vent to their hitherto pent-up feelings in 
that most rapturous of duets,  O namenlose Freude!” This is the cul- 
minating point; and—considering the matchless eloquence with 
which the music paints the dramatic situation, and the singular beauty 
and vigour of the performance—that it should, both on Thursday and 
on Saturday, have raised the enthusiasm of the audience to the 
highest pitch, is not at all surprising. In the concluding scene—the 
most brilliant and exhilarating finale ever composed—Madlle. Tietjens 
has little to do beyond making her voice heard, in penetrating tones, 
above the waves of choral and orchestral harmony ; and this she does 
to perfection. 

As we hope to return to this really first-rate performance of 
Beethoven's masterpiece, we must be satisfied at present with a brief 
summary of what remains to be spoken of. Mdlle. Liebhardt—as 
might be expected from a German and a practised musician to boot— 
is a really excellent Marcellina, alike valuable in the charming little 
air allotted to the Jailor’s daughter (Act 1), and in the concerted 
music, to which—no less than Signor Bettini, a careful Jacquino—she is 
an important auxiliary. Signor Junca acts the character of the rough 
though kindly Jailor extremely well; Signor Gassier is, without any 
exception that we can call to mind, the very best representative of the 
arduous and not over-grateful part of Pizarro since the famous 
Staudig]; Dr. Gunz (from Hanover) has the genuine traditions of the 
state-prisoner, Florestan, Leonora’s husband, and Pizarro’s victim ; 
and—last, not least—Mr. Santley merits unqualified praise, both for his 
artistic feeling in accepting the small part of the Minister and for the 
admirable manner in which he sings the music. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the importance of such aid as Mr. Santley affurds to the 
general effect of the last finale, which so nobly crowns the noblest of 
musical dramas. Signor Arditi, the zealous and able conductor, has 
won and merited new laurels. His orchestra is pretty nearly 
irreproachable, from the overture to the end; and his chorus gives 
every promise of the same excellence. “This part of the subject, how- 
ever, we must postpone discussing until another occasion. Meanwhile; 
Signor Arditi has acted wisely in rejecting an innovation which bade 
fair to became rooted as a tradition. Beethoven wrote four overtures 
to Fidelio ; and it has deen the custom to perform the fourth (in E) 
at the beginning of the opera, and the third (the grand Leonora, in C) 
before the second Act—thus strangely disturbing the impression 
intended to be produced by the subsequent gloomy introduction to the 
prison scene. On the first night Signor Arditi gave both overtures ; 
but on Saturday he dispensed with the light and brilliant prelude in 
E apr te for the revival of Fidelio, in 1314), coutenting himselt 
with the magnificent Leonora of Beethoven's own preference, which 
was played before the curtain rose, and encored with enthusiasm. 
Better executed it could hardly have been. 
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ANTONIO SALIERI. 
( Continued from page 279). 

There is no account of any composition by Salieri in the year 1777: 
and after the success of Umlauf’s operetta the Emperor, being full of 
the matter, gave his Kapellmeister leave to visit Italy, where his growing 
fame had now brought him three invitations to come and compose so 
many operas. In Milan a new opera house was to be opened—no less 
a one than the now famous Scala—and all the old and well known 
composers of the Italian cities were passed over, to call their young 
ccuntryman—now about 27 years of age—from Vienna to write the 
opening piece. This was Europa riconosciuta, text by Verazi, in two 
acts, with choruses and an analogous ballet in the middle of each act. 
The piece had great success spite of a miserable text, and long kept its 
place on the stage, though Mosel thinks it one of Salieri’s poorer 
compositions. 

From Milan the composer went to Venice to compose La scuola de’ 
Gelosi, an opera buffa, text by Mazzola, which was brought out early in 
1779 and extraordinary success. Salieri had with him on this 
tour a young German, now for the first time in Italy, who lodged with 
him in Venice, and accompanied him everywhere. The day succeeding 
the opening of the theatres after Christmas is, or rather was (while 
Venice was), a day for the assembling of all who cared for music and 
the drama, in the coffeehouses, about St. Mark’s wee to discuss or 
inquire about the new pieces, with which the various houses had opened. 
It is the custom in that city to name the theatres from the nearest 
church, but in talking about them to call them by the name of the 
saint only,—instead, for instance, of saying “the theatre near the 
church of St. Samuel,” or “‘ Teatro Sant’ Angiolo,” to say merely ‘San 
Samuele,” or “ Sant’ Angiolo.” On this morning Salieri with his com - 
panion took his coffee in one of the largest houses on the square, where 
the theatrical news was of course the main topic of conversation. 
“Saint Benedict was hissed off,” said one. “The Angel was pretty 
successful, but Saint Samuel went to the devil,” said another, and so on. 

On leaving the house, the young German, astounded and indignant, 
remarked to Salieri: ‘How disrespectfully they do talk here of the 
saints !” 

From Venice the composer journeyed to Rome to com the opera 
buffa, “La partenza t ttata,” text by Petroselini, which, with its 
beautiful, flowing melodies, corresponding exquisitely to the text, and 
its fine but simple accompaniment, in some of the vocal pieces consisting 
only of the quartet of bowed instruments, was another complete 
triumph. These successes led to offers of new engagements, which 
with Joseph's permission he accepted, and therefore in the spring of 
1779 he returned to Milan to compose Jl Talismano, text by Goldoni, 
for the opening of another new theatre—Alla Cannobiana. This was 
also an opera buffa with choruses, in two acts. Passing through 
Florence on his way north, he found the manager of the principal house 
just ready to bring out his Fiera di Venezia, and that functionary 
besought him to, at least, be present at the general rehearsal, to which 
he consented. The rehearsal was set for the evening, and at the hour 
soloists and orchestra were ready, but not a chorus singer. ‘“ Why are 
they so late?” asked Salieri. ‘‘Because the shops are not shut,” was 
the answer. The explanation of which was, that most of the Italian 
choruses then were made up of shopkeepers or their assistants, who, 
knowing not one note from another, learned their parts by rote, and 
never made a mistake,—but they had only Italian choruses to sing. 
The directors of the new Cannobiana theatre, three noblemen of Milan, 
had arranged to open the house with three works: Salieri’s Fiera di 

Venezia, It Tulismano, and finally, an opera to be set by a composer 

named Russ. While the vocalists were studying the first, Salieri set 
himself to work upon the second, of which Goldoni had sent the first 
act and the plan of the whole. The second act was delayed by the 
sickness of Goldoni. Then the theatre was not ready in time, and, as 
the singers were only engaged up to a certain date, it became impossible 
to produce the third of the proposed operas, and poor Russ saw himself 
deprived of the opportunity of proving his talents, and must perforce 
content himself with the present nade by the directors and the written 
invitation or engagement for the next season. Salieri pitied the man 
in his bitter disappointinent, and, satisfied with having one of his operas 
performed, he proposed to the directors, that they give the second act 
of I? Talismano, which had now arrived, to Russ. They did this; Russ 
composed it, and the work was a complete success. A change in the 
matiagement of the theatre in Venice, the old manager having died, 
and the want of sullicient security that his time and labor would be 
adequately rewarded, led Salieri to give up the composition of L’ isola 
capriectosa, which the poet Mazzola had already sent him, and of which 
he had already several numbers finished. He therefore remained some 
time longer in Milan, aud then returned to Rome to compose another 
opera, text by Petroselini, La dama past-rella, for the Carnival of 1780, 
a work which he himself says “neither pleased nor displeased.” 
ia Rome he ree:ived an invitation to Naples, where Joseph’s distepus 





table sister Caroline was queen, to compose a serious yoo San Carlo 
to be brought out in May, 1780, and to pre his de’ i for 
production upon the so-called Florentine Theatre. A third leave of 
absence was therefore necessary. The composer was long in doubt 
whether he could with propriety apply again for an extension of his 
leave ; but as it was for only three months, and as he had received the 
invitation through the Austrian Ambassador, Count Von Lamberg, and 
with the approbation of the King of Naples—Joseph’s brother-in-law— 
he took courage and sent on his application to Count Rosen , chief 
chamberlain, and head of the court theatre at Vienna—who had 
the previous year obtained the prolongation of his leave of absence—and 
went on to Naples to begin his work and await the reply. His petition 
was written in the most respectful terms, and his reasons displayed in 
the clearest light, and there is no doubt that, had Joseph read it, the 
three months would have been granted him at once. But Rosenberg, 
as he afterwards confessed, placed the petition in his cabinet and forgot 
it, and made Salieri’s desire known to Joseph in few words and with 
no explanation of the circumstances under which the petition was writ- 
ten and which certainly justified it. The result was that the composer 
received the following answer :— 

‘In reply to the petition addressed to his Majesty for leave to remain still longer 
in Italy, All-highest-the-same makes it my duty to write you, that you are your 
own master to remain so long there as you please or think for your good ; yes, that 
you, if you find yourself better off there than here, may remain there for ever. Iam 
pained to be unable to make you any pleasanter reply and remain, &c., &.” 

It was a very unlucky mistake of Salieri’s not to have sent word to 
Rosenberg with his petition, that, ia the hope of receiving the desired 
leave, he was going on to Naples in order to save all the time possible. 
The ungracious reply was sent to Rome ard thence forwarded by a 
friend to him in Naples. Meantime Salieri had waited upon Count 
Lamberg and had been presented at court, where the king and queen 
had received him with great favor. He had also begun the composition 
of his opera, La Semiramide. The surprise and fright with which 
Rosenberg’s letter filled him were overwhelming. He hastened to 
Lamberg to ask his advice, who sought to calm him, by persuading 
bim that if the queen should apply to her brother in his behalf the 
matter would have no serious consequences. Salieri therefore deter- 
mined to apply at once to the queen, but as he returned to his lodgings, 
and thought it over, it presented itself in a very different light. He 
remembered that Joseph, friendly as he was, invariably, towards every 
man and especially to those constantly about him, did not like to be 
forced to say yes, where he had once said no. Filled with anxiety 
lest the mere refusal of his petition might not be all, but that a loss ot 
his master’s favor might follow, he returned to Count Lamberg and, 
most urgently entreating him to find a way of cancelling his engage- 
ment with the Neapolitan court, departed on the instant for Vienna. 
Before entering his carriage he wrote to Count Rosenberg, entreating 
forgiveness for his too great freedom, and announcing his immediate 
departure from Naples. 

At noon, April 8, 1780, he joined his delighted family—that is on 
the second anniversary of the day on which he began his Italian 
journey. His first call was upon Rosenberg; but, not finding him at 
home, he went to the palace and, asa mark of his submission to the 
will of the Emperor, instead of proceeding into Joseph’s apartment, as 
his right was and as he had —— done, remained without in the cor- 
ridor, where petitioners awaited their monarch, who came thither every 
afternoon at three o’clock to hear them and receive their papers. There, 
a little apart from some twenty persons, mostly country people, who 
awaited the Emperor, Salieri took his place, not a little afraid of a cool 
reception. At the hour Joseph returned: from a ride, came as usual 
through the corridor, listened to the petitioners, talked with them more 
like a father than a monarch, and suddenly caught sight of the 
Kapellmeister. Hastening to him he exclaimed :—‘See, here is 
Salieri! I did not expect you so soon; have you had a pleasant 
journey?” “An excellent one, your Majesty,” he answered timidly, 
“notwithstanding, in order to repair my fault, for which I humbly pray 
forgiveness, I felt bound to travel day and night, that I might so much 
the sooner resume my duties here at court.” ‘It was not necessary to 
hurry so,” said Joseph, kindly, “ still it is a pleasure to me to see you 
again. Now go up stairs, we will try some pieces out of your new 
operas, which have been sent to me from Italy.’ 

These good words so calmed and encouraged the musician that he 
forgot all the troubles which his hurried journey had caused him. On 
entering the ante-chamber he found some of the older members of the 
Court Chapel, who rejoiced all the more to see him, as a report had 
obtained currency that he had fallen under the Emperor’s displeasure. 
Half an hour later came Joseph, put the petitions and documents, 
which he had received, into his cabinet, seated himself in the music- 
room to his dinner, and had Salieri called in to talk with him during 
his solitary meal of. fifteen minutes duration. “Had he found his 
family all well?” he asked. and put various questions in relation to his 
tour, to his compositions while away, and the like. Salieri told his 
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story, and of course came at last to the Neapolitan business. As in 
tome confusion he confessed that he had left home for Naples without 
waiting for permission to do so, in full faith that this ion would 
follow him, Joseph, with a sudden turn of his head—one of his peculi- 
arities—fixed his eyes upon him with an expression of omer. Salieri 
ceased and there was a moment’s pause; during which he (Salieri) 
thought his master, who had not known that the matter had gone so 
far, was sorry not to have granted his petition ; still he said nothing, 
and gave the conversation a new turn by the question: “ Where did 
you find the best orchestra? Salieri saw that nothing more was to be 
said on the Naples affair and bore himself accordingly. After his meal 
the other musicians were called in, and Joseph devoted his usual concert 
hour to pieces from Europa riconosciuta, and La Scuola de’ Gelosi.” The 
concert over, Salieri was told to visit in the evening the new “ National 
(Singspiel) Sing-drama,” for so Joseph called his German opera. “You 
must then tell me,” added the Emperor, “if the company and the 
establishment have made progress during your absence.” At the next 
private concert, Joseph asked as soon.as he saw Salieri. “ How do you 
find our national Sing-drama?” (The composer, really pleased with 
what he had seenand heard, replied, that he had found it in all respects 
wonderfully perfect. ‘ Now you shall compose a German opera,” said 
Joseph, Salieri proposed the translation of one of his fine operas, com- 
vi in Italy. “No translation,” returned the other, smiling, “an 
original sing-drama.” ‘ Your majesty, I do not know how to set about 
the work of an opera in the German language, I speak it so badly.” 
“Very well,” said Joseph, still smiling, ‘the labor will answer for an 
exercise in the language. I will to-morrow morning give Rosenberg 
the order to have a German operatic poem prepared for you.” This, 
which was proposed in joke, Salieri to carry out in full.earnest—for 
which, however, he plenty of leisure, as Maria Theresa happened 
to die soon after (Nov. 29, 1780), and the court theatres were of course 
for some weeks shut up. : 


ae, 
MUNICH. 

The following are the programmes of the Concerts of the Musical 
Academy this season, under the direction of Herr Lachner, and 
which, having been interrupted by the death of the king, were not 
brought to a termination until the 13th May :— 

First Concert: A major Symphony, Beethoven; Soprano Air, 
with obbligato clarinet accompaniment from Spohr’s Faust ; Violin 
Concerto, by Lafont; two Vocal Quartets, by Mendelssohn ; 
Taubert’s overture to Tausend und eine Nacht.—Second Concert : 
Suite in E minor, No 2, by Franz Lachner; Aria, by Rossini ; 
B minor Concerto by Hummel ; two Songs by Franz Schubert and 
Esser; Mendelssohn’s overture to Athalie.—Third Concert: A 
Symphony in C major, by J. Haydn; Duet from Spohr’s Jessonda ; 
Symphonie Concertante, for violin and tenor, by Mozart; three 
Songs (one by Franz Lachner and two by Schumann); Violoncello- 
Concerto, by Lintner ; Overture to Les Abencerrages, by Cheru- 
bini.—Fourth Concert: Mozart’s A major Symphony ; Two Trios, 
for female voices, by Franz Lachner ; Romance for the Violin (op. 
40) by Beethoven ; ‘‘Columbus” a Symphony, by J. J. Abert.— 
Fifth Concert : Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony ; the 63rd Psalm, 
by Franz Lachner; Suite for Stringed Band, by J. S. Bach ; two 
Duets for female voices, by Weber ; ‘‘Meeresstille und gliickliche 
= * by Mendelssohn. 

us, thirty-one compositions by eighteen composers were per- 
formed. Of these, in a by ‘“ Franz Lachner ; vty 
Mendelssohn; three by Beethoven; two each by Mozart, Schumann, 
and Spohr, and one each by the rest, including Bach, Cherubini, 
J. Haydn, and Franz Schubert. The novelties were Abert’s Sym- 
phony ; Taubert’s overture and Franz Lachner’s Psalm and second 
Suite,” which latter may be called a novelty because, though 
performed a year ago, the original first movement (a prelude 
thoroughly worked out) was cancelled by the composer, who sub- 
stituted a lively and brilliant instrumental fugue. The ‘ Suite” 
and Abert’s Symphony were exceedingly successful. 


SSS 


Tue PHILHARMONIO Sociery.—Through the instrumentality of this 
excellent society we shall enjoy the supreme pleasure of hearing the 
pay celebrated Cantatrice, Mlle. Adelina Patti, during the season. 
th Ke the special concerts at the Etablissement des Bains is fixed for 
yeteg of August next, when Mlle. A. Patti, in concert with Miss 


d, and Joachim, the celebrated violinist will appear. 
of Mile. Adelina Patti at Boulogne is a compliment 
to us, as she has not previously appeared in any pro- 


The ap] ce 
highly flatterin 
vincial 


MUSIC IN PRAGUE. 
_ This year ‘again the Bohemian Vocal Association ‘ Hlahol” 
invited, as it invited two years ago, all Bohemian-Moravian Vocal 
Associations, as well as the Sclavonic Vocal Associations of Vienna 


and Bautzen, to a musical festival in the Moldavian city. The 
Festival was der than any ever previously given 
One hun and two Associations from mia, six from 


Moravia, one from Vienna, and one from-Bautzen (Lusatia), num- 
bering fifteen hundred singers, took part in it. On Sunday, May 
15th, the different Associations met in the Jacobskirche, at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, when the Hlahol Association executed 
Durante’s Three-part Mass, substituting for the “‘ Graduale” the 
choral “* Hospodine pomiluj dy” of the tenth century, and instead 
of the “ Offertorium ” a Motet by Palestrina. The 

pe way the yep of the chorus-master, Herr Fried. Smetana— 
who enjoys, by the way, a high reputation in Germany asa pianist— 
was unusually good—for delicacy and precision lawns nothing to 
be desired. At three o’clock in the afternoon, a general rehearsal, 
for all the Associations, of the music to be performed at the concert 
in the Neustiidter Theater, took place in the large hall of the 
Sophieninsel, and lasted more than four hours. In the ing, 
there was, as usual, a display of fireworks, to usher in St. John's 
day. The Bohemian Associations, namely: those from Prague 
itself, Briinn and Vienna, went on board phe large boats, | 

off the Schiitzeninsel, and the Sophieninsel, and illuminated wi 
large lamps and torches. They proceeded down the river, accom- 
panied by four other boats, likewise illuminated, to below the 
suspension bridge, where they stopped. They then sang several 
choruses and songs, among which may be mentioned more et 
cularly the dashing chorus, ‘“‘ Na Prahu,” by the late Herr W. H. 
Veit ; “‘ Divea,” chorus by Krizkovsky; the songs, “ Auf, ihr 
Slaven,” ‘‘Ich bin Slave,” and others, which were received with 
enthusiastic cheers by the crowds assembled on the banks of the 
river.—On Monday, May 16th, St. John’s Day, was the day fixed 
for the Festival proper. Even before nine o’clock a.m. the Vocal 
Associations had assembled once more on the Sophieninsel, to 
attend the last rehearsals, aud then proceed in solemn procession to 
the Neustiidter Theater. The rehearsals were under the direction 
of Herr F. Smetana, chorus-master of the Hlahol Association, and 
Herr Férchtgott, chorus*master of the Sclavonian Vocal Associa- 
tion of Vienna, in which capital he occupies a very high position as 
a ballad singer. The procession was so arranged that the i 
flags belonging to the Seontiellans from Prague, Briinn and Vienna, 
headed it together, the of the other Associations following 
according to the alphabetical order of the towns whence they came. 
A number of ladies received the singers, and decorated the flags 
with wreaths of fresh laurel. The procession then set out, and 
moved slowly and imposingly through the — multitude, 
down the Neue Allee, the Obstgasse, and the endelplatz, to the 
Neustiidter Theater. When the curtain went up, disclosing the 
many hundred singers, numbers of whom were unable to find room 
on the stage, there was a tumultuous outburst of a) on the 
part of the audience. The conductor-in-chief was Herr Smetana, 
agsisted at the two sides by Herren Férchtgott and Kavan. The 
concert commenced with the old Bohemian choral, dating from the 
sixteenth century, “ Boze, otze” (‘*O God, O Father”), which, 
with its broad harmonies, executed by such masses, Was 
highly effective, and produced a deep impression. This was fol- 
lowed by an allegorical and clever poem, rather too long, by the 
way, entitled, ‘* O laske k viasti” (“‘ From the Love of one’s Native 
Land”), written by Ziingl and by Mdlle. Maly. Thenext 
chorus, ‘‘ Mohyla,” by Vogl, is but a aalieake composition without 
spirit. It was coolly received. A favorable impression was pro- 
duced, on the other hand, by the exceedingly piquant chorus, 
‘+ Pocestny ” (‘‘The Wanderer”), by J. L. Zvonar, which was 
given with great precision, despite the drawback of its having had 
only one rehi A similar success awaited the chorus, ‘ 
dilac” (‘The Renegade”), by Herr Smetana. After all these 
more or less su ul vocal displays, the chorus, “ Cyril und 
Method,” by Paul Krizkovsky, concluded the in 4 mest 
refreshing and agreeable manner. The imposing masses of voices 
had room to exert themselves, and produced a marvellous effect 
upon the audience. Mdlle. von Ehrenberg also sang an air —totally 
unsuited for the occasion—from Rossini’s Semiramide, and some 





town in 


rance,—Boulogne Paper. 


national songs which were rapturously applauded. Herr J. Lukes 
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sang the song, “ Der wahre Béhme,” by Lud. Prohaska, and ‘t Das 
Lied des Mihrers,” with deep feeling and expression, achieving, 
despite indisposition, a brilliant triumph. Lastly, Herr Joh. 
Hrimaly, from Amsterdam, performed a ‘‘ Légende” by Wieni- 
awski, and the ‘ Otello Fantasia” by Ernst, with marvellous 
precision, creating a great sensation by his mechanical dexterity, 
which he has already brought to a high pitch, and his fine 
style. After the concert, the procession returned, in the 
same way it had come, to the Sophieninsel, to deposit the 
flags. In the afternoon, the visitors devoted their attention to 
the creature comforts they had so well earned, and which were so 
much needed to give them strength to go through the exertions of the 
evening on Sophieninsel. The Concert began there at 7 o’clock, and 
ended at about 11 o’clock p.m. That excellent and careful chorus- 
master, Herr Férchtgott, from Vienna, conducted three choruses, 
hamely: ‘Staroceska” (the old Bohemian Song) by Joh. N. 
Skroup, which was admirably sung and most favourably received ; 
his own effective chorus: ‘“Orle, pestry Orle,” (‘‘Eagle, Eagle of 
the many Hues”), also highly successful ; and the comic chorus: 
‘“‘Kalendar a ne Farar,” (‘‘A Monk but no Parson,”) by Theodor 
Brodsky of Berlin, which quite answered all expectations, and had 
full justice done it. Herr Smetana conducted the chorus: ‘‘Sbor 
Streleu,” (‘‘Hunting chorus”), by the talented Polish composer, 
L. Zielinski; the piquant chorus: ‘‘Mlatectecka” (‘‘the Thresh- 
ing chorus”), by-Martin Novaeck ; ‘‘Jus Suita,” (‘It is beginning 
to dawn,”) by Jos. Krejci ; ‘‘Svoji k Svému,” etc. etc. All these 
choruses were sung with great spirit and correctness, eliciting loud 
and frequent applause, 


a ony 
DR. SCHMID. 

Dr. Carl Rudolf Schmid, Son of Decan Schmid in Aaran, was 
born on the 9th of April, 1827. He received his first instructions 
in the house of his father, and, having a fine voice, he soon became 
a great favorite of his master, Sschokke. 

When young, he had a strong inclination to study ‘physic, 
went, in the year 1847, to Tiibingen to become a member of 
the university, and in less than six months he, on account of his 
quick comprehension, was one of those pupils who were most liked 
by the Professors. Now he has the finest Bass voice existing. 
At first he used to sing a great deal in private circles, churches, and 
various grand Festivals. Herr Silisher, the celebrated German 
composer, wrote Lieder for him especially, in which he appeared 
for the first time in concerts with great success. The intendant 
of Stuttgard heard him and offered him an engagement for his 
Hof-theatre, but he would not accept. 

From Tiibingen he went, in 1850, to Niirzburg, Switzerland, 
and nearly every| town in Germany, chiefly to visit the various 
hospitals, and to improve and cultivate his knowledge as a medi- 
cal man. In Dresden he witnessed the great works of Mozart, 
Meyerbeer and Wagner. The last mentioned, who was on intimate 
terms with him, advised him to go on the stage, but Herr Schmid, 
being too fond of his medical studies, could not at first make up 
his mind to attend to the musical profession. However, after some 
persuasion, he took his lessons of Herr Ozabone, the well known 
teacher of singing, and in scarcely less than five months he made 
his first appearance on the stage, in the part of Sarastro in Die 
Zauberflste, and had an immense success. 

Engagements followed him from all the principal theatres in 
Germany, Munich, Dresden, Hamburg, Stuttgard, Berlin and 
Vienna. None of these he accepted at that time; he went to Prague 
for a year and a half, where he was much liked and highly esteamed ; 
the greater part of his leisure time there he spent in Hospitals. 

Another offer from Vienna arrived, and he at last signed the 
engagement, went there, sang, and created a furore in the part 
of Sarastro. He succeeded Herr Staudigl, who had just left 
the stage. ITis position was rather a difficult one at first, the more 
so, as Iferr Staudigl was an immense favorite of the public. 

When Meyerbeer first heard him, he tried all he could to per- 
suade him to sign an engagement for the grand Opera in Paris, 
but he, like so many others, did not succeed in rsuading him. 
His principal parts are Osmin, Figaro, Rocco, aspar, Falstaff, 
&c. Mr. Gye, who heard him in Vienna last Spring, made him an 

offer at once, as he knew very well that there was not a second 
bass voice like that of Dr. Schmid. His success in London has 
been very great. He made his first appearance as Oroveso, in 
Norma, and at once took up a high position. He afterwards 





played Walter in Guglielmo Tell, and the Commendatore in Don 
Giovanni, and on each occasion advanced a step in public estima- 
tion. He was also to have appeared as Marcel, in the Huguenots, 
and Bertram, in Robert, but, unfortunately, was taken ill and 
unable to accomplish what would no doubt have greatly added to 
his reputation. As it was, however, Dr. Schmid has stamped 
himself as an artiste of the first rank, through the medium of those 
parts in which he had actually appeared. He also created a marked 


impression at the Concerts of the New Philharmonic Society and 
Crysta’ Palace, by his noble voice and dignified singing. 
: _O-— 


Parliament. 


STREET MUSIC (METROPOLIS) BILL. 

.On order of day for going into committee on bill, Bass presented 
petition signed by 100 barristers, solicitors, and clergymen, in favour of 
measure (laughter). On first clause, Hankey asked whether it was 
contemplated to abolish “Punch” (laughter)? Bass,—Certainly not. 
I regard “ Punch” as one of institutions of country on no account to be 
disturbed (laughter). Hon. Member,—* Punch” is generally accom- 
panied by drum and fife, which, under bill may be removed on account 
of music. Bass.—If hon. gentleman will introduce clause to provide 
remedy it shall have my hearty concurrence. On proposition to insert 
“on account of illness or interruption of ordinary occupation,” 

Ayrton wished to have definition of phrase “ordinary occupation.” 
If left to complainant might meananything. “Ordinary occupation” 
might mean knife-cleaning. House ought not to be led away on 
question. There was not only right of person making complaint to be 
considered, but right of person complained against (hear, hear), 
Amendment did not appear to be amendment in reality. Bull seemed 
to aim—that owner of house had right to regulate what was done 
within sound of house. Was that assertion of rights of property? 
(hear, hear). Some persons interpreted “rights of property” to mean 
exclusive enjoyment; but if owner of park so regarded his (Ayrton’s) 
rights doubted whether such rights would be respected. If claim to 
remove musicians was based on property bill ought to be made conform- 
able to principles on which it was founded, and owner limited to what 
was annoying to him from front of house to middle of road. What 
right could man have to regulate every kind of noise within ear-shot ? 
That was real principle of bill. Public street was no more property of 
tan than house of neighbour. Hon. member was backed up by book 
which he had published himself, containing. all kinds of pleasant letters 
from ladies inviting him to musical parties (a laugh). Then literary 
Punch, it appeared, had declared war against dramatic rival, which 
would be worth nothing without overture. House had made concession 
in favour of “Punch.” Peace of literary Punch would be destroyed, 
because writers would be unable to compose jokes, if there were jokes 
(laughter). Could understand why Germans said sarcastic and bitter 
things about street music. Could understand why editor of newspaper 
was in favour of bill and abolition of harmony in streets. These were 
characters of letters to which he had referred; but they were tainted 
with misanthropic feeling and total contempt for everything that 
amused people (oh, oh, and hear). Were about 100 people in metro- 
polis of such sensitive character that two or three millions were to be . 
interfered with for benefit (hear, hear, oh), If people did not like to 
sit at front window for purpose of being annoyed could easily go where 
could get out of annoyance (oh, oh). Music in London streets must be 
faintly heard at backs of houses. 

Bass.—You may have it both back and front (laughter). : 

Ayrton.—People who were sensitive ought not select houses incon- 
venient. Majority of houses were not exposed behind and before; and 
it in great metropolis man required seclusion ought to endeavour to 
procure it, and not apply for law to enable him to enjoy quietude 
(laughter), Was one much greater annoyance in London than street 
music, that was rolling of carriages (cheers and laughter). If people 
were ill were obliged to take means for preventing annoyance arising 
from noise of carriages; but no one would say that because he was 
nervous carriages should not be allowed to roll by door (hear, hear). 
If we got rid of street music we should come to condition of places 
where people could not hear it without being seduced into public-houses ; 
and such result would not be for public benefit. Street music would 
not be annoying unless occupants of houses encouraged people to play. 
How was it that gentlemen who did not encourage street music found 
it playing before houses? Because they kept domestic servants buried 
below surface of ground (hear, hear, oh). Tt was easy to understand 
how delighted poor buried people when having nothing but vacant area 
befure them, they caught sight of musician (hear). Never saw wander- 
ing Italian looking up at drawing-room window for money. Always 
looked down to kitchen window (hear, hear, laughter). That being 
case with respect to music in private streets, asked hon. gentlemen 
would it be wise or decent to pass law against wandering Italians when 
it would be law against domestic servants, who paid street musicians to 
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ramusement. If gentlemen could not control household better 

a io to quiet enjoyment which they now possessed. no real an- 

noyance to people up stairs unless of sensitive character which rendered 

every noise annoyance (hear). In order to place matter on right footing 
proposed to leave out words “near house,” and substitute words “in 
f house” (hear). 

ag ne | in opinion that “ Punch "—whether Punch of 

literature or “ Punch” of streets—ought to be privileged, for both 

« Punches” were national institutions. Hon. Member.—With music ? 

Pakington.—Certainly, with music (cheers and laughter), Beyond 

that, he doubted whether inhabitants of Tower Hamlets would agree 
. with representative. Thought amendment of hon. friend (Bentinck) 

scarcely worth pressing, seeing there was no difference between propo- 
sition and that of hon. member for Derby. Question before house was 
—cither to leave law as it stood, or else enact that householder should 
have right to send away street music annoying or unpleasant. Should 
be sorry to get rid of German bands (cheers and laughter), for some of 
them were worth listening to. Thought, however, should be in discre- 
tion of householder to have everything annoying removed from front 
of dwelling. Shelley said he would be last to say that annoyance to 
rson in front of house should be allowed to continue against will, but 

ill was ridiculous, since special exemption was to be inserted in favour 
of “Punch” (hear, hear). Right hon. gentleman who had just sat 
down was in favour of German bands; then it was to be assumed that 
he would desire exemption in favour. Hon. gentleman had fine ear for 
music, and he believed had fine voice as vocalist (laughter); and he 
cultivated his taste at opera. ‘Chose who delighted in street music had 
no opportunity of going to opera, but took as much delight in music as 
those who could pay to listen to Patti (cheers). If this bill was good 
for metropolis would be equally good for Brighton and towns. Had 
simply been brought forward at instance of such persons as Babbage, 
now commencing a crusade against harps and tip-cat (laughter). Where 
were they to stop if bill were to pass? They must legislate against 
noise of carriages in streets. Believed if bill passed it would be 
inoperative. Grey said bill as it originally stood would have enabled 
any person to remove street music simply because he did not like it, 
but bill now was merely alteration of existing law which would enable 
householder to object to street music if it interfered with calling. Such 
case would be Babbage’s or that of music-master giving lessons. It 
would be left to magistrate to decide what was reasonable interference 
with person's calling. No magistrate would say that music could 
interfere with knife-cleaning, as suggested by hon. member for Tower 
Hamlets, but if gentleman were writing speech or writing article 
magistrate would hold, on complaint, that street music would be 
annoyance. Jill had nothing to do with rights of property. 

Bass said existing law would have been strong enough for all pur- 
sae if provisions of Metropolitan Police Act had not confused it. 

received thousand communications in favour of bill, and letters 
from Dickens, Laureate, and Carlyle, with others from between 300 
and 400 musicians. Could be no doubt that street music was nuisance, 
Only last week hon. friend was on way to house to take part in 
division, in which vote would have turned scale, but met with street 
band which horse could not be induced to pass, and hon. friend was 
prevented voting. He knew musician was prevented by street music 
from working during day, and began composing at eleven o’clock at 
night (a laugh). Had authority to state that Tennyson was induced 
by inconvenience he suffered from music,to live out of London, and late 
Thackeray was driven by same cause from street to street, and did not 
know where to put head. Ought not to have prosecution of important 
avocations prevented by practical nuisance. 

Trelawny could not help thinking that’ they were engaged in one 
dling legislation (hear, hear). Admitted that some persons suffered 
from street music; but there were evils of greater magnitude which 
no one sought to remove. People suffered from rolling of carriages at 
two or three o’clock in morning, vet it was not proposed that practice 
should be discontinued. Would remind house that working classes 
might have opinion upon subject, but they had no opportunity of 
expressing opinion. Bentinck said object of bill was to give effect to 
existing law. Highways were meant for passage of Queen’s subjects, 
and street music was prima facie illegal. Rolling of carriages, on other 
hand, was of special object for which highways were constructed, and 
was no analogy between that case and case contemplated in present 
bill. Existing law was inoperative, and ought not to be allowed to 
remain as it stood. Object of hon. friend was simply to make present 
law operative, and he hoped committee would allow bill to pass in 
present shape, 

Hankey thought th’s not fit subject for legislation. Considered 
bill of tyrannical character, and designed to legislate for higher classes 
at expense of lower. : 

Clay thought some means should be taken to abate nuisance, against 
which complaints were numerous. Frequently had German band 
Playing in front of residence, while at same time within hearing were 








couple of street organs ; and when all were playing different tunes at 
same time some idea might be formed of Siscord (laughter). House 


divided :— 
For amendment... eco we tre exe one ow» §201 
Againstit ... ose eco we . be - oe «=—sT 
Majority against amendment . - Ill 


_ Bentinck proposed, in line five, after “shillings,” to iusert, or at the 
discretion of magistrate before whom he shall be convicted, may be 
imprisoned for any term not exceeding three days. But opposed 
amendment. Enfield thought imprisonment would be too severe penalty 
in some cases. Bentinck thought amendment was reasonable. Ayrton 
opposed. Crawford said amendment made no provision for monkey in 
event of owner being sent to gaol. Was monkey to be sent to work- 
house? Bentinck thought monkey ought to be maintained at expense 
of metropolitan members (laughter). Grey supported amendment. 
Committee divided— 

For insertion of words “ three days’ imprisonment ... 
Against ose ove aan vee ose oes eee 
Majority for imprisonment ... = one ace oe 10 

Ayrton said they now came to last clause, authorising policeman to 
take offenders into custody. Clause was consistent when frat inserted ; 
but commencement of clause having been altered doubt arose as to 
what offence might be. Submitted that clause should be omitted and 
subject left to general operation of Metropolitan Police Act. Peacocke 
hoped clause would be persevered in. At present, if one ordered 
musician to go and he did not go, only remedy was by summons, and 
so it would be if clause were struck out. What chance remained of 
conviction if street musician would not go when told, and one had to find 
residence and summon him? Chancellorof Exchequer, if he understood 
argument of hon. member for ‘ower Hamlets, thought it very strong. 
Original bill gave power to housholders to order departure of street 
musician, and if he refused offence was complete, and police could take 
musician into custody. But amendments had essentially altered character 
of enactments. Demand for departure of musician was to be effectual 
when connected with sufficient cause, sufficiency not lying on judgment 
either of householder or constable, but of police magistrate. Thought 
clause should be omitted. 

Malins said if this were done bill would be deprived of efficacy. 
Object of bill was to give householder summary remedy. Nuisance 
being immediate and pressing, remedy ought to be immediate, and 
removal of power of arrest would destroy value of bill. Had been 
said this was tyrannical bill (cheers from ministerial side). But what 
was tyranny of bill compared to tyranny of wandering minstrels, 
whose annoyance was intolerable? (opposition cheers). Locke said as 
ill originally stood householder had power of taking man into custody 
who did not move off. Bill asamended stated there must be reasonable 
cause for requiring him to remove. It would be unreasonable to take 
man ‘into custody unless previously told inmate of house was ill or 
engaged in ordinary pursuits. Bass said clause contemplated such 
warning. Words were “after being required to depart.” Butt rose, 
but was interrupted by loud and continuous cries of “ divide ;”” moved 
“chairman report progress,” on which question committee divided 
numbers— 

For reporting"progress 
Against coo, eee ove 
Majority st ee se a ee 

Butt said there was another provision in clause besides that of person 
bill or disturbed in occupation, and was that musician might be taken 
into custody for other sufficient and reasonable cause. hat was too 
indefinite, for under such provision person might be kept in custody 
from Monday to Saturday, and it might be discovered that no sufficient 
or reasonable cause had been assigned. Shelley said it was something 
new to propose that such extraordinary confidence should be placed in 
policeman by giving him arbitrary power. Ayrton said give constable 
power of taking a person into custody was practically to withhold from 
him any remedy. Grey said provisions of Police Act no person could 
be taken into custody for certain offences unless committed within 
view of constable. Bentinck said if such provision were introduced 
into bill it would make it inoperative. Policeman was seldom to be 
found when required. Salomons said, in assault case it was not neces- 
sary for officer to see assault; sufficient if he perceived marks upon 
person complaining. Committee divided, and numbers were :— 

Foramendment... coos eee a a 


- 121 
» lil 


NE oe ten a: aan Sem) eek: ek 
Grey proposed addition of words, “within view of constable.” 
Attorney General said, unless house designed to introduce exceptional 
legislation, it would be advisable to introduce these words. Bentinck 
protested against insertion of words. Committee divided ;— 
For proposal oo ese on eee ose eve oo & 
Against one ooo eee oce oe 118 
Majority salty? Stay pee Deeg tak ee | ae 
It being ten minutes to six when numbers were announced, house 
proceeded at once to orders of day.; (Seen and approved). 
©. Bulk Short. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIXTH CONCERT, 
(Tue Last or THE SEasoN), 


MONDAY EVENING, JULY 4th, 1864. 
THE DIRECTOR'S BENEFIT. 








PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
QUARTET, in C, for two Violins, Viola and Violoncello — MM. 
Joacuim, L, Rigs,H, Wespand Putm. . «. « « Mozart. 
CANZONET, “ Name the glad day"—Miss Banks . . e + Dussek, 
e—Madame 
ei. eeianieente 


DUO CONCERTANTE, for two Violins—Herr Joacum and M. 
WIgEniawsk! ° ° ° e ° e . ° ° . Spohr. 
RECIT. & {* Deeper and deeper still " — 
_AIR, {i Watt her, angels” . } (By desire) —Mr. Sius Rexves Handel. 


SONATA, in A, Op. 47 (dedicated to Kreutzer), for Pianoforte and 
Violin (by desire)}—Madame ARraBELLA GopparD and Herr 2 


JOACHIM . . ° . en. 
PART II. 
TRIO in G, for Violin, Viola and Violoncello—Violin, M. WIENIAWSKI; 
» Viola, Herr Joacuim; and Violoncello, Signor Pratt: . Beethoven, 
SONG—Mr. Sims Reeves + Gounod, 
SOLOS, (Prelude,inDflat . ) 
Pianoforte+ “ Nuits Blanches,"inEf ° ,° nie 
alone, Impromptu,inAflat. . . ©. . e Chopin. 
Mr. Cuarves HA.we. 
SONG, “ O'er the bright flood "—Miss Banks o «0 « .¢ Mhubert. 
RONDEAU BRILLANT, Op. 70, for Pianoforte and Violin—MM. 
Cuartes HaLLe and WigNIAWSEI . «Ow etit—Sstie:Cs ert. 


Conductor - MR. BENEDICT. 


To commence at Eiyht o'clock precisely. 


Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets of Chappell & Co., 50 New 
Bond Street; Oramer & Co., 201 Regent Street; Keith, Prowse & Co., 48 Cheapside ; 
and of Austin, 28 Piccadilly. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
The Season will close on Saturday, July 30. 


EXTRA NIGHT.—COMBINED ENTERTAINMENT. 
FOURTH APPEARANCE OF MDLLE. ARTOT. 
On MONDAY NEXT, July 4, 

“LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO,” 

And the Second and Third Acts of ‘‘ MASANIELLO." 
On TUESDAY NEXT, July 5, 

“LYELISIR D’AMORE” and “L’ILE ENCHANTEE.” 


EXTRA NIGHT.—MARGHERITA, MDLLE. ADELINA PATTI. 

On THURSDAY NEXT, July 7, 

“FAUST E MARGHERITA," 

On SATURDAY NEXT, July 9, 

‘L’ELISIR D'AMORE” and ‘ L'ILE ENCHANTEE.” 
Conductor “= Mr. COSTA, 
Commence at Half-past Hight. 
Pit Tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d., 7s., and 5s. ; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 
The only authorized Box-office is under the Portico of the Theatre in Bow St. 


NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of ‘THe MusicaL WorLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as Eleven o'Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PUBLISHERS AND CoMPOSERS—Music for Review must be Sor- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co. 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL Wor.p. ' 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mz. WessrER (Melbourne).—Mr. Plaisted is now in London. He 
irtived by the “Pride of the Ocean,” 75 days from Melbourne. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF ROSSINI.* 

FTER Rossini’s name had found its way all over Italy, sub- 
A sequently to the performance of his Tancredi, first produced, 
in Venice, at the Teatro Fenice, in 1813, and while the composer 
himself was still compelled to work under the hardest conditions, 
living in very straitened circumstances, good fortune, im the form 
of the Neapolitan manager, Barbaja, entered, one fine day, his 
modest chamber at Bologna, where Rossini was on a visit to his 
father and mother, who had moved to that city. 

Barbaja, originally a waiter in a café of Milan, had, from luck 
at hasard, and successful theatrical speculations, become a 
millionaire. Rossini accepted all the clauses in the agreement 
offered him by Barbaja, and left Bologna after the abortive 
attempt of Murat to recover his kingdom. In Naples, Barbaja 
paid Rossini 200 ducatsa month. For this sum, Rossini had to 
write two operas a year, and undertake a great deal in the way of 
getting up operas and other work. Rossini used to say subse- 
quently, however: ‘ Had Barbaja made it a condition, also, that I 
was to superintend his kitchen, I should have consented to do 
so!”—In addition to his other occupations, Barbaja was, by the 
way, lessee of the gaming table at Naples, and granted Madlle. 
Colbrand, the singer whom Rossini married, as well as the 
composer himself, an annual share in the profits of the table, which 
brought the two in a thousand ducats a year.t If Rossini desired 
to accept the offers of other managers to write operas for them, 
he was obliged to obtain permission from Barbaja and give up his 
salary while he was so employed. This was in the autumn season 
of 1815, when Zlisabetta, the master’s first opera in Naples, 
achieved an extraordinary success. 

Shortly after the performance of that work, Rossini proceeded 
to Rome, where he produced, at the Teatro Valle, his opera 
Torwaldo e Dorlisca, which, despite the excellence of the singers, 
was not particularly successful, owing principally to the badness of 
the libretto. Previously to the first night, Rossini was an actor in 
a scene which he never forgot, and which he frequently describes. 

On coming to Rome, Rossini sent for a barber, whose services he 
retained because the man shaved well, and was taciturn and well- 
behaved. After the lapse of a few weeks, when the grand 
rehearsals of the opera were about to commence, the young barber 
shaved the maestro in silence as usual. When, however, he 
had finished his task, he offered his hand confidentially to Rossini, 
and said: “I shall see you again!”—‘* What do you mean?” 
enquired Rossini, in astonishment.—“ All right.—I shall see you 
shortly in the theatre.”—‘ In the Theatre ?”—‘‘ Yes, of course, I 
play the first clarinet in the orchestra.” 

In fact, nearly all the musicians at the Teatro Valle in addition 
to playing, which they did con amore, or for only a trifling 
remuneration, exercised some handicraft or other ; for instance, 
the individual who played the first double-bass was a celebrated 
saddler, who was not particular about playing in the middle of an 
air a page from the overture, that had got misplaced, and who, in 
reply to the remonstrances of the conductor, said : ‘‘I am playing 
what I have before me,” holding up at the same time his part. 
Rossini, who was exceedingly hasty when at the head of the orches- 
tra, not always expressing himself in very flattering terms, and on no 


* From the Wiederrheinische Musik-Zeitung. 

t According to the authorities consulted by Alexis Azevado for his sketch 
of Rossini’s Life in the Ménéstrel, and among which is the information 
supplied by Rossini himself, the above is the correct sum, though Stendhal in 
his Biography of Rossini speaks of only 30 to 40 louis d'or. 
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‘occasion sparing an instrumentalist, never addressed a harsh word 
to the first clarinettist at rehearsal; however much the latter 
played out of tune, Rossini did not notice it; for—he thought 
that he ought not to make an enemy of the man to whom, every 
day, he confided his throat. On the following morning, when he 
was clean-shaved, he would point out, in the most amiable fashion, 
the faults made at rehearsal the previous day. In this way, 
he succeeded in obtaining a good clarinettist and a trustworthy 
barber. 

Meanwhile, an engagement was offered him by the manager of 
the Teatro di Torre Argentina, also in Rome, and he accepted 
it. This engagement is too important in enabling us to form an 
opinion of theatrical affairs in Italy, and of the position of operatic 
compésers, for us not to give it, in its entirety, to our readers ; it 
is only by our pursuing this plan, that the anything but com- 
mendable, and, to our mind, insupportable state of things there, 
a state of things which, on the whole, still exists, will be believed 
possible, ‘The engagement as is follows* :— 


-** Nobil Teatro di Torre Argentino, 

; “ Rome, the 26th December, 1815. 
“In virtue of the present private deed, and according to the conditions 
on which the contracting parties are agreed, it has been settled that : 

“Signor Puce Sforza Cesarini, /mpresario of the above mentioned theatre, 
engages Maestro Gioachino Rossini for the next Carnival season, of the year 
1816; the said Rossini promises and undertakes to set to music and put upon 
the stage the second comic play produced in the above mentioned season and 
at the above mentioned theatre, and that, too, in conformity with the libretto 
the Impresario shall give him, whether that libretto be new or old. Maestro 
Rossini binds himself to deliver his score by the middle of January, and to 
fit it to the voices of the singers, He binds himself, further, in cuse of neces- 
sity, to make all the alterations which may be deemed requisite both for the 
execution of the music and for satisfying the opinions and requirements 
of. the singers. 

“The maestro Rossini furthermore promises and binds himself to be in Rome, 
to fulfil his engagement, not later than the end of December of the current 
year, and to deliver the first act of his opera, completely finished to the 
copyist ou the 20th January, 1816; the 20th of January is fixed upon in 
order that the rehearsals and ensembles shall take place rapidly, so that the 
opera may be put upon the stage without fail the day the manager shall 
mention, the first representation being now fixed for the 5th February, or 
thereabouts. Moreover, the maestro Rossini must give his second act also, 
to the copyist, at the date to be named by the manager, so that there may 
be time for arranging and holding the rehearsals, and for producing the opera 
on the day above mentioned ; otherwise the maestro Rossini is liable to make 
good all the loss sustained, for so and not otherwise must he do. 

“Moreover the mzestro Rossini will be bound to conduct, according to 
custom, his opera, and personally to superintend, on the wish of the manager, 
as often as necessary, all the vocal and instrumental rehearsals both in the 
theatre and elsewhere; he further binds himself to be present at the first 
three representations, which will take place one after another, and to conduct 
at the piano, for so and not otherwise must he do. 

‘‘As remuneration for his labours (fatiche) the maestro Rossini receives 
from the manager the sum and value of 400 Romish scudi” (about eighty-six 
pounds sterling) “ immediately after the first three evenings when he shall 
have conducted at the piano.” 


A characteristic feature in this contract—which, however, 
contains nothing unusual for Italy—is the word fatiche. Mention 
is made only of “ trouble,” “labours ”"—the man has racked his 
brain and must have something for it—talent, genius, and every- 
thing really connected with musical creation are not considered 
worth mentioning. And to this contract, which so thoroughly 
harnesses Pegssus to the yoke, we owe—II Barbiere di Siviglia ! 





* From Escudier’s Vie de Rossini, Paris, 1854. 


t Rossini has stated in Paris that this sum is a typographical error ; as far 

as he can recollect, he did not receive more than 800 scudi. 
Moreover, it is of course understood that, in case of an injunction or of 
the closing of the theatre, either by the authorities, or from any unforeseen 
» the practice usual under such circumstances in the theatres of Rome 

everywhere in the country, will be followed. 

“ As a guarantee for the due performance of this contract, the latter will 
» signed by the manager as well as by the maestro Giochino Rossini; the 
will, during the term of the contract, provide the 


‘mpresario, moreover, 
massiro Rossini 9 free lodging in the house appropriated to Signor Zamboni.” 





If we now turn our attention to the even still more oppressive 
usages in connection with the composer's right in his work, as 
that right existed during Rossini’s career in Italy, we shall find 
that the lot of a composer in that country was, and, to some 
extent, still is, anything but enviable. 

In Rossini’s time, the impresario retained, for two years, the 
exclusive right of performing any vocal score he had purchased. 
When the two years were at an end, any theatre could produce 
the opera without more ado. The sole right the composer had 
left in his work was that of demanding possession of his original 
score at the expiration of the first year. But in the hurry and 
confusion of his labours, Rossini very frequently omitted to profit 
by this right, and the consequence is that, for instance, we have 
lost the original overture to J] Barbiere, and the lesson-scene at 
the commencement of the second act, the whole of the music 
having been composed for it by Rossini himself (though singers 
now interpolate bravura pieces of their own selection). 

But the greatest abuses took place in connection with the 
copying. The copyists, as a rule, badly paid by the managers, 
and often frankly told to pay themselves by the plan we will 
immediately mention, were bound by no oath, and wrote out the 
score for themselves as well as for the manager. At the expiration 
of two years they disposed of their scores not only to managers, 
but even to publishers, for, after the lapse of the period mentioned, 
any one might sell a work either in manuscript or print. But 
even during the stipulated two years, the copyists drove a 
lucrative trade in the sale of separate pieces, a source of profit 
diminished, however, by the fact that the purchasers in their turn 
made copies of the pieces. 

Thus the price the first manager paid the composer constituted 
the only recompense for the latter’s talent and labour. Now, as 
there were usually four seasons—namely ; 1. the Carnival Season, 
from 26th December to Shrove Tuesday; 2. the Lent Season, 
commencing on Ash Wednesday, but not observed in every city ; 
8. the Spring Season, beginning on the 10th April; and 4, the 
Autumn Season, beginning on the 15th August—Rossini wrote 
three, four, nay, even six operas a year, to defray the expenses of 
his household, economically as that was conducted, while all the 
theatres in Italy gained large sums by his work, and Ricordi, of 
Milan, who published them, amassed a large fortune. 

Rossini had. but a short time allowed him to carry out the 
contract we have cited above. The first performance was fixed 
for the 5th February ; the first act had to be sent in on the 20th 
and the second on the 24th January, it being the custom in the 
theatres of Italy to give the singers twelve days to study and 
rehearse an opera buffa. ‘I'welve days! And Meyerbeer’s operas 
in Paris! Thus the maestro, who was not free till the 29th 
December, since he was occupied on the 26th, 27th, and 28th of 
that month in conducting the first three performances of Torwaldo 
e Dorliska, had only two-and-twenty days in which to compose the 
first and the greater portion of the second act, since he reserved 
only four more days for the latter. Altogether, therefore, he com- 
posed the Barbiere in six-and-twenty days ! 

(To be continued.) 

—_—_p—— 

SOME MORE BERLIN TRUTHS. 
To the Editor of the Musican Wortp. 
IR,—I have found in a Berlin pape? some particulars about 
Pauline Lucca, which I have translated, and now forward, 
thinking your readers would like to get all the trustworthy infor- 
mation possible about that young lady’s singular escapade. I omit 
nothing :— 

“ With regard to the sudden disappearance of Madlle. Lucca from #1 

city of foge 1 am in & position to let you know the tea. 
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Immediately after her arrival, Madlle. Lucca suffered a great deal 
from the climate, the weather happening to be very bad. In conse- 
quence of this, her first appearance had to be postponed three times. 
Even when she did, at length, appear as Valentine, an excuse had to 
be made for her, on account of indisposition. At first she hardly sang 
at all, but husbanded her strength, and it was not until the duet with 
Raoul, in the fourth act, that she put forth her power, and created a 
perfect furore. She then sang with magnificent success the part of 
Margaret in Faust. Fire was instantly opened upon her from all the 
batteries of the Italian clique. First and foremost, Madlle. Patti 
insisted upon having the exclusive right of singing Margaret, and 
her brother in-law and business man, Herr Strakosch, sprang all his 
mines to blow his adversary into the air. The point in dispute was 
of no slight importance, for what aust will do here in two years you 
may imagine, when I inform you that, after it had been given, last 
year at Her Majesty’s, twenty-eight times with Madlle. Tietjens, and 
ten times at Covent Garden, with Mad. Miolan, besides being played 
in English more than thirty times during the winter, it still draws so 
much this year again that it is given twice a week at both houses. 
Patti, too, is the star for the moment, and Gye himself says that only 
when she sings are all the places taken—at higher prices than on the 
evening of performance—the day previously. So, one fine morning, 
after Madlle. Lucca had got up, and was looking through the paper, 
she saw, under ‘Arrangements for the Week,’ ‘ Faust: Margherita, 
Signorina Adelina Patti; her first. appearance in this character in Eng- 
land.’” 

You will smile at the allusion to Strakosch and Adelina Patti, 
being well aware that the latter was never advertised to play 
Margaret until Pauline Lucca had fled, except in the prospectus, 
where they had both been announced for the part. Moreover, it was 

ell understood that Patti objected to play the part while it was 
in the hands of Lucca, and that her objection was taken into con- 
sideration and favorably entertained by the manager. You have 
no notion of the lies that are invented and circulated on the 
subject. As to Adelina Patti—I read in a Berlin paper that her 
star was on the decline (!), that she had failed in Margaret (! !), 
and that the houses were empty (! !!). 


Berlin, June 28. YaxTon Last. 


fig eae 
CRAMER, BEALE AND Co. 

HE establishment of Messrs. Cramer and Co., the music 

publishers, is about to be constituted as a limited company, with 
a capital of £100,000., in shares of £10. The firm has enjoyed 
repute for more than half a century, and according to certified 
statements its business is now more extensive than ever. The 
board of directors is respectable, and Mr. George, Wood, the only 
surviving partner, will continue the management and give security 
for minimum dividends of 10 per cent. for five years. ‘The fact of 
the other partners having died off is the reason for the proposed 
transformation, and it is chiefly under circumstances such as these 
that the convenience of the facilities afforded by the law of limited 
liability is felt by the trading classes.—( City article of the Times). 

ae oer 
PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Every month and week brings forth a new debutante at the 
Grand Opéra, and Guillaume Tell, Robert le Diable, or the 
Hluguenots, is the piece selected for, it may be, the trial of a novice. 
Strange! that there should exist this rage among the uninitiated for 
coming out in difficult parts, or rather, that directors of great 
theatres should entrust the most important réles to singers of no 
reputation—or small provincial reputation, which amounts to the 
same thing. A new Bertram has appeared at the Opéra, and has 
been much lauded by the press. He comes, I hear, from Marseilles. 
He has a good voice, a good appearance, and does not want for 
intelligence. lis voice, however, wants depth and power for 


Meyerbeer’s music, and he must look for success in some other part 
than in the * fi nd-father,” as Mr. Rophino Lacy called Bertram. 
Madame Pascal, who scme time since had made a rather successful 
debut as Matilda in Guillaume Tell, was not so fortunate in the 
Princess in Robert. 

Norma at the Théatre-Lyrique. 


M. SHoot, 








MILAN. 
(From our own Correspondent). 

I intend leaving Milan (D.V.) the 27th of next month, please 
therefore do not, after that time, send the M. W. until you hear 
from me, for at present my plans are undecided. Now for the 
slight epitome of news I have to send. At the Canobbiana, 
Pacini’s Saffo, with Mdlle. Demi, much admired by some, while 
others insist that her prone is dreadfully exaggerated. 
Rigoletto and a new ballet entitled spr sort Il Sogno d'una 
notte d’Estate, brought the season to a conclusion last night. At 
the Taccano, Jl Domino Nero (not the Domino Noir) is given 
every night, so I suppose it is drawing pretty well, for the theatres 
are nearly deserted this hot weather. J due Italiani is being per- 
formed at the Stradera (open and smoking allowed), as ad gil 
Donizetti's Roberto Devereux, the ballet Violetta and L’.Elisir 
d’ Amore. ‘There was an opera company for a short time at 
the Teatro Res, who gave Lucrezia Borga, I Radegoneta, Don 
Checco, I due Foscari and Michele Pereni. A new opera-buffa by 
Cagncni—first performed at the Filo-dramatico, where three per- 
formances were given for the benefit of the Hungarians—was so 
much approved of that it has since been given several times at the 
above mentioned theatre. I see that Nabucodonosor (the Nabuco 
of the Royal Italian Opera) is announced for the Carcano shorily, 
On the 5th (being the national fete of the Statuto), a military 
concert, in which eight bands took part, was given in the piazza 
fronting the palace. It lasted from 8.30. p.m. till 12.30. a.m. 
The principal piece, entitled La Battaglia di S. Martino, was most 
effectively executed, the bands being distributed amongst the mass 
of people, the notion of the gradual awakening into life and motion 
of a far spreading camp most truly and gradually increasing until, 
with the aid of powder, in cannons and guns, the idea of the 
roaring tumult of a battle was so well rendered that it did not 
require much stretching of the imgination to fancy it was reality 
and not play. ‘To-night a grand concert at La Scala (it being the 
week of the Trio Nazionale and Milan very gay and full) 300 
voices and orchestra in proportion, fourteen pianos forming one 
part; the solos by the pupils of the Conservatoire. Verdi’s hymn 
(composed for the opening of last year’s Exhibition), with English 
words, is to be given. As very few, if any of them, understand a 
word of that language, the meaning will, I should think, be most 
intelligibly conveyed. Blondin has performed twice in the arena ; 
and here | stop, having nothing more to write about, except that 
to-morrow there is to be a Bal Masqué at La Scala, not much 
chance, I should think, of there being many there, the weather 
too warm, A. R. 

Milan, June 24. 

Sociery or Brrrish Musictans.—The performance of the com- 
peting quintets took place on Monday afternoon, at Messrs Collards’ 
rooms, Grosvenor Street, before a large and critical audience, consisting 
chiefly of well-known professors and amateurs. The proceedings were 
opened by a short address, made, on the part of the committee, by Mr. 
C. E. Stephens, who announced that eleven quintets had been submitted 
in compet.tion, and that several meetings had taken place for their trial 
by Messrs Carrodus, Watson, H. Webb, Aylward, and Reynolds; in 
preseice of the umpires, Messrs Cipriani Potter, Alfred Mellon, and 
G, A. Mac‘arren, who had unanimously awarded the first prize toa 
quintet, bearing an inscription “ What's his name?” And the second 
to one eidorsed! “All that is left of me now.” It was also stated 
that Herr Molique had kindly undertaken to assist as umpire, but, 
having been unable to attend the trial of all the works submitted, his 
name could not appear in the award. The two successful works were 
then periormed in most admirable style by the five executants already 
named, and were received with great and well-merited applause ; after 
which the corresponding letters were opened, and the winner ot the 
first priz» proved to be Mr. James Lea Summers, of 10 Great Marl- 
borough Street, and of the second, Mr, W. Gibbon, of 14, Dyke Road, 
Brighten. Mr.Summers was present, and received quite an ovation, 
as did also the umpires and executants. We hope to have other 
opportuni ies of hearing these works, and much commend the committee 
of the Sucicty of British Musicians for their spirited and disinterested 
endeavours to advance the cause of their art, in which we were glad to 
learn that they have been assisted by subscriptions {ruin several profes- 
sors and amateurs, whose names were announced. 

Binwinenam Festrivat.—Mr.. Costa’s new oratorio, Naaman, is 
entirely finished. A new cantata by Mr. Henry Smart is also accepted 
by the festival directors, An orchestral trial of Mr. Costa’s work will 
take place in the Hanover Square Rooms on the 6th of July, 


—_—— 
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NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

The fifth and last concert, given on Wednesday evening, was a re- 
markable one. The symphony was Beethoven's C minor, No. 5; the 
concertos, Weber's Concert-Stiick for the pianoforte, played by Madame 
Arabella Goddard, and Sphor’s Dramatic Concerto (Jn Moda di Scena 
Cantante) for the violin, played by Herr Lauterbach ; the overtures, 
Mendelssohn's Athalie and Rossini’s Siege of Corinth. It would be no 
easy matter to improve such a programme; and, with such a band as 
that under Dr. Wylde’s direction, we need not say how admirable and 

rfect was the performance. Thesymphony was a great triumph, the 
hast movement more particularly indicating the immense power and 
brilliancy of the players. The famous Concert-Stiick created the same 
sensation it had recently done at one of the concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Society, when entrusted to the same artist, and the extraordinary 
success of which no doubt stimulated Dr. Wylde to insert it in his 
last programme—one of the most fascinating and exciting of piano- 
forte compositions (and let us add, par parenthesis, one of the most 
puzzling and tantalizing to the players) executed by one of the most 
accomplished of living artits could not but enchant the audience, who 
indeed were in ecstasies throughout, and applauJed Madame Goddard 
with enthusiasm throughout the programme, and with redoubled en- 
thusiasm at the conclusion. Herr Lauterbach is an excellent fiddler, 
and played Spohr’s well-known and magnificent “Scena Cantante” 
with marked effect. If there was no great demonstration in his favor 
when he had concluded, Herr Lauterbach must bear in mind that 
Sphor’s Concerto has been played by Joachim, Sivori, Vieuxtemps, and 
other eminent masters of the violin, and that his ordeal was a severe 
one. Nevertheless, he passed through it unscathed and with success. 
The overtures were not equally well played, nor indeed treated with 
equal consideration. Dr. Wylde did his utmost for Mendelssohn, and 
the result was the magnificent prelude to Athalie was magnificently 
executed. Dr. Wylde did not do his utmost for Rossini—did his very 
least for him, indeed, when he cut out the slow movement from his 
overture and took the allegro at such a pace as almost to convert it into 
aslow movement. It is very trying to a band and the conductor to 
have a piece played while the audience are all on the move, and no 
one attending. No doubt Dr. Wylde thought to himself, “ who cares 
just now about the adagio of the overture—who indeed wants to have 
it at all?” But that idea should have occurred to him before, and an 
important orchestral prelude should not have been introduced into the 
programme unless it could have been performed with care and in a 
complete state. It is difficult to know what to select for the last piece 
of the programme, and even were it customary to play a voluntary 
while the audience were departing, the penultimate piece would be 
subject to the same interruption as the last piece is now. 

The vocal music was sustained by Mdlle. Lagrua, Signor Naudin, 
M. Graziani, and Herr Schmidt—all from the Royal Italian. Opera. 
Herr Schmidt made a powerful impression in the air from Die Zauber- 
fle, “In diesen heil’ gen Hallen,” and was loudly encored. Seldom 
has that grandest of bass songs been given with voice of richer quality, 
or in steadier and firmer accent. Herr Schmidt repeated the second 
verse, and a second time left the platform greeted by cheers from all 

arts of the Hall. Mdlle. Lagrua sang the air “ Quando lascia la 

ormandia,” from Roberto il Diavolo; Signor Graziani the romance, 
“Vien, Leonora” from the Favorita, and the air of Renato, * Eri tu 
macchiavevi,” from the Ballo in Maschera ; and Signor Naudin Fer- 
nando’s air, * Spirto gentil,” from the Fuvorita—all with more or less 
effect, Signor Graziani carrying the palm in the air from Verdi’s opera. 

Dr. Wylde’s thirteenth season has proved eminently successful, and 
already he has announced his fourteenth season to open in April next. 

Rirrrneron Pire 
wap 
_ Mrs. Jonny Macrarnen’s Morntxes av Tae Pranororre.—These 
Interesting performances, which for some time past have been given 
every Thursday afternoon, in St. James’s Hall, were brought to a suc- 
cessful close last week ; when Mrs. John Macfarren gave great delight 
to an elegant and very crowded audience, by the expression, the anima- 
tion, and the brilliancy of her playing, which was never shown to 
greater advantage than in the admirable and varied selection from the 
works of the great pianoforte writers, provided for the occasion. The 
instrumental music was agreeably relieved by some vocal pieces, two of 
which were encored; Mr. G, A. Macfarren’s “ Mine and thine,” from 
his “ Lyrics,” charmingly sung by Miss Robertine Henderson, and the 
same composer's admired duet from She stoops to Conquer, given by 
Miss Henderson and Miss Emily Sldene (Mr. Howard Glover's clever 
pupil). The enjoyment and appeeciation of the whole was further 
promoted by some intelligent remirks and anecdotes with which the 
fair pianiste varied the programme. At the conclusion of the first part, 
Mrs. John Maefarren had to acknowledge the very cordial ard pro- 
pes bo 5 egome oer greeted he, and in the second part she was 

: sly encored in “ The bubbling brook,” a + ing captive by 

Brissac.— The Press, . en ¥ 





SIGNOR CIABATTA’S CONCERT. 


The great feature at Signor Ciabatta’s concert, which on SaturJay 
afternoon drew a crowded and fashionable audience to St. James's-hall, 
was precisely the same as last year. Madame Grisi—Giulia Grisi, of 
course—took part in it, and a liberal part, too, inasmuch as she sang 
(including three encores) no less than nine times. The reception 
accorded to this, for so long a period of years, wholly unrivalled public 
favourite was, as may be readily imagined, hearty and enthusiastic. 
Madame Grisi’s first performance was “Qui la voce,” from J Puritani— 
an opera composed expressly for her (in association with Rubini, 
Tamburini, and Lablache), and produced at Paris exactly 30 years ago 
(1834). This being encored with rapture, “the original Elvira” 
returned to the platform and gave “The Last Rose of Summer,” ina 
style that may be justly described as the perfection of ballad singing — 
so simple was it, so unaffected, and at the same time expressive. But 
the middle movement of the famous trio-finalz, in the first act of Norma 
(“Oh di qual sei tu vittima”) afforded Madame Grisi a still better 
opportunity of showing that the strength and beauty of her middle 
tones were but little, if at all, impaired, and that her dramatic fire 
could still blaze forth as vividly as of old. In this the original Adalgisa 
(Norma was first pares at_the Seala, Milan, in 1832, on New Year's- 
day—the féte of Santo Stefano—with Pasta as Norma and Giulia Grisi 
as Adalgisa) exerted herself to the utmost, and with such powerful 
result as to cause general regret that the preceding movement, con- 
taining “Ah non tremare, o perfido”—that overwhelming burst which 
was wont to scare the faithless and peccant Pollio—should not have 
been also included. This was the second encore an encore in which 
every one in the hall, man, woman, and child, joined spontaneously. 
Need we add that the “Diva” (whose companions were Mdlle. Parepa 
and Signor Gardoni) affably assented, and that the trio was repeated ? 
We have said as much in asking the question; but it was wholly 
superfluous. Madame Grisi next took part in an “Ave Maria,” the 
melody by M. Gounod, who has forcibly enlisted, as recruit for the 
oceasion, J. S. Bach’s First Prelude (from the Clavier bien Tempéré, 
known in England as the “48 Preludes and Fugues”) —which, as Bach 
was not living to receive the “shilling,” must be looked upon asa 
somewhat arbitrary proceeding. Whatever the merit of M. Gounod, 
the notion of his making John Sebastian Bach his accompanist is a 
little strange. Only a modern musician—and that modern musician a 
Frenchman—would ever have conceived such an idea, The “ Ave 
Maria,” as performed on Saturday (in another shape fantastically 
denominated “ Meditation”), was for voice (Madame Grisi), with har- 
monium and violin obbligato (Herr Engel and Signor Romeo Accursi)— 
the prelude itself (poor thing!) as usual. It produced little effect: at 
which, we must confess, we were rather pleased than surprised. A duet 
from /1 Turco in Italia (with Signor Ciabatta), and one of Moore’s Irish 
Melodies—The Minstrel Boy” (the last—declaimed with as much 
emphasis as “The Last Rose of Summer” was warbled with exquisite 
sweetness—loudly encored)—were the other pieces for which Madame 
Grisi had been announced. Nevertheless, in the finale of the concert— 
Rossini’s admirable preghiera from Mose in Egitto—although all the 
other solo singers had taken their departure, Madame Grisi, staunch to 
the end, joined in the solos; and for this act of courtesy to her audience, 
as well as for the delight she had afforded by her more important 
offices, was rewarded with a “leave-taking” of the most demonstrative 
and touching character. Waving of hats and handkerchiefs were 
accompanied by cheers and plaudits; and the prima donna of 30 years’ 
supremacy retired, no doubt with the consciousness both of having 
enchanted a vast assembly guand méme, and of having recalled the past 
with vivid reality to a large number present, in whose minds Giulia 
Grisi must for ever remain the beau idéal of dramatic song. 

The concert of Signor Ciabatta was in other respects well worthy 
notice; but when Madame Grisi appears only once in a year it is 
natural that the chief attention should be concentrated in her efforts. 
A number of eminent singers and players, foreign and English, enhanced 
materially the attractions of the programme—so many, indeed, that it 
is out of the question to think of reciting their achievements. We 
must, nevertheless, pick out from the rest Madame Sainton Dolby’s 
irreproachable delivery of “ Auld Robin Gray ;” the marvellous execution 
of an aria by Herr Ascher, entitled « Danza di gioja,” by Mademoiselle 
Carlotta Patti—in which the ‘‘staceafo” passages seemed to proceed 
rather from an instrument that could not possibly err than from a 
human voice; and the pianoforte playing of that genuine “phenomenon,” 
Mademoiselle Marie Krebs. The last two were enthusiastically encored 
—Mademoiselle Patti, in response to the compliment, substituting for 
Herr Ascher’s air the delicious laughing-song fom Auber’s Manon 
L’Escaut. Mademoiselie Kreb:—wivse first piece was an outrageously 
difficult, but by no means musically interesting, funtasia, on airs from 
Luerezia Borgia—on re‘urning to the pianoforte, played Thalberg’s 
‘Home sweet Home.” Since Miss Ar.beila Goddard first appeared in 
the National Concerts, at Her Majesty’s Theatre (1850), we remember 
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no such absolutely perfect mechanism in a youthful aspirant; and if 
Mademoiselle Marie Krebs does not become one of the greatest pianists 
of her time it may be reasonably laid to the charge of those who at 
present guide her studies. Meanwhile, we think it would be advisable 
to direct her attention to something more sterling than the fanéasia on 
Lucrezia Borgia. Now (we believe Mademoiselle Krebs is only 15) is 
the time to form her mind; her fingers are already unerringly obedient 
ministers. It is very long since we have been so entirely satisfied with 
a new instrumental performer, young or old. 
—— 
NONSENSICAL RHYMES FOR NONSENICAL TIMES. 
(SECOND SERIES.) 
XVII. 
There was a young singer, called Lucca,* 
Who’s out of the way, like Dan Tucker, 
But, wherever she’s wandering, 
’T seems lying and slandering 
Ts the chief occupation of Lucca.* 
* Pronounce Lucker. 
XVIII. 
There was a young singer, called Lucca,* 
Who's by no means a “ judicious Hooker,” 
or when lately she hook’d it, 
The people all book’d it 
A sign of the failure of Lucca.* 
* Pronounce Looker. 
XIX. 
There was a young singer, called Lucca,* 
Who doesn’t appear to be plucky, 
For she, at the height 
Of good fortune, took flight, 
And bolted—that is, cut her lucky. 
* Pronounce Lucky. 
XX. 
There was an old Rippington Pipe, 
Who'd about as much wit as a snipe, 
Yet he still scratched his head, 
To write papers not read, 
And used only to light up a pipe. 
XXI. 
There was an old Welshman, Ap’Mutton, 
Whose head, if a Welsh wig you put on, 
It will cover no brains, 
Tho’ he’s at great pains 
To hide this weak point of Ap’Mutton. 
XXII. 
There was an old doctor, C. Pidding, 
Whose aspect is mostly forbidding ; 
But make him a present, 
He'll smile and look pleasant— 
So common a mortal’s C. Pidding. 
XXIII. 
There was an old doctor, called Shoe, 
Who, not knowing on earth what to do, 
A fool’scap did put on, 
The ca of Ap’Mutton ; 
That is—put his foot in his shoe. 
Se 
Miss Mapretena Crontn’s Matinége Musicale, on Friday last, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, attracted a very large attendance. Miss 
Cronin is a pianist of considerable talent, and proved herself entitled to 
be called so by her ——— of Woelfl’s difficult sonata known as 
€ 


“ Ne plus ultra,” r execution is neat and her taste unexceptionable, 
Thalberg’s Fantasia on Norma and his Study in A minor both pleased 
greatly, the first being encored. Miss Cronin was assisted by me 


Parepa, Miss Banks and Mdlle. Elvira Behrens (the last two encored in 
the duet, “Dolce Conforto,” from the Giuramente of Mercadante), 
Signors Delle-Sedie, Solieri, Frizzi and Fortuna, as vocalists, and Signor 
Accurzi (violin), and MM. Pilotti, Hargitt and Ganz as accompanists at 
the pianoforte. We must not omit to mention that the Leneficiare is a 
composer as well as a pianist, and that Miss Banks sang two pleasing 
songs of Miss Cronin entitled “ The Slave’s Dream ” and ‘ "Twas long, 


STREET MUSIC.* 


“You are treading very near to dangerous ground,” said Mr, 
Gladstone on Wednesday to the little clique who are endeavoring to 
suppress the music of the people; and the warning was well timed, 
Mr. Bass’s bill, which at first was treated with good-humored derision, 
bids fair to become law; it is wriggling throug’ committee ; and even 
the attempts of the Government to make it. reasonable have been 
without effect. The member for Derby and the member for Taunton 
are quietly dictating laws to London. Henceforth no organ-grinder 
shall venture to play; any policeman is to be empowered to take him 
into custody; and if his “offence” be proved, he is to be liable not 
merely to fine, but imprisonment. In a word, these good Conservative 
gentlemen are bent upon treating the metropolis to a little “ paternal 
government ;” and it is high time that the metropolis itself should 
pronounce whether it likes that mode of treatment. Whatever may 
be the merits of our police, it will scarcely be affirmed that a constable 
at eighteen shillings a week is likely to be emp fl versed in the 
law ; and yet into the hands of A 1 or Z 999 it is deliberately proposed 
to place a power equal to that of a magistrate. Let Mr. Babbage 
complain that his calculating machine has been thrown out of gear— 
let any surly and selfish curmudgeon, hating to see his neighbours 
enjoy themselves, protest against the music—and forthwith the player 
is to be arrested. hat is ‘reasonable cause?” ‘The question 
requires the trained intellect of a Jawyer; it cannot be answered by a 
policeman, and yet the policeman is empowered to be judge in such a 
case—to deprive a man of the means of earning his livelihood, and to 
pronounce sentence without hearing the defence. Well might the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Home Secretary, and the Attorney- 
General unite in protesting against such a monstrous enactment. It is 
= that they manage these matters better in France; but we in 

ngland have a deeply-rooted objection to being over-policed. We 
would rather bear the little evils that we have, than see them set 
right at the mere will and discretion of a constable. We view with 
jealousy any interference on the part of the Executive with public 
amusements ; but that which we would not tolerate at the hands of a 
Government we are expected to endure at those of any raw-boned 
country lad who, to get out of a poaching scrape, runs away to London, 
manages to get a blue coat on his back, and a glazed hat on his head, 
and certain cabalistic letters and numerals on his collar. That the 

lice, as a rule, do their duty well, we are ready to admit ; we are not, 
owever, ready to extend their authority—not ready to entrust them 
with almost despotic powers, even against little Savoyards with hurdy- 
— and white mice, Germans with trombones, or Italians with 
utinas. 

But Babbage, Bentinck, and Bass have a special plea; “the 
public,” we are told, “really want the nuisance to be abated ;” and in 
proof hereof we are favored with selected facts. Sundry eminent 
individuals, with highly sensitive nervous organisations, are pressed 
into the witness-box. ‘We are told that the late Mr. Thackeray used 
to be “‘ driven into the fields” by street music—a statement which we 
take leave to doubt. It is ed that the contributors to Punch are 
unable to make jokes within hearing of a barrel-organ; we admit 
their incapacity, but we doubt whether it would be cured by the 
removal of the instrument. Then weare informed that Mr. Tennyson 
and Mr. Carlyle object; and it would, certainly, be amusing to learn in 
what terms they couch their remonstrance. The Laureate might, 
perchance, assert that “ uneasy is the poet’s mind, and broken discords 
are his lays, who hears throughout the summer days Italian organs 
near him grind!” and it is easy to imagine with what fervid emphasis 
the author of “Sartor Resaatus” would adjure an itinerant musician 
to “move on:” “ Begone, thou and thy Instrument, multiform in- 
extricable Chaos of steel-piping, with stops more or less artfully 
adjusted for emission of drawling, clamorous, miserably unvocal Sound, 
heart-rending, ear-deafening to the Sage, pleasing mainly to 
Nursemaid, John Footman, and other the like dissonant Individuals !” 
But Mr. Bass has not yet exhausted his catalogue. He tells us a 
distressing tale of a gifted young man who has absolutely been obliged— 
poor fellow !—to compose at night instead of the morning; and he asserts 
that between three and four hundred musicians are unable to carry on 
their profession. Two of a trade never agree; and it is possible that 
here and there some “ professor” may find it unpleasant to listen to 
his unrecognised brother in the street; but we take the liberty of 
observing that three or four hundred musicians are not the people of 
London. Mr, Bass, however, calls another witness. The worthy 
brewer has a hair-dresser ; and this Figaro,.to whose authority we are 
expected to bow down, tells him that the street-bands are encouraged 
chiefly by scullery and nursery maids. We have scarcely any patience 
with this feeble twaddle. To please two or three men of letters, a 
crotchety mathematician, sundry long-haired fiddlers, and Mr. Bass’s 








long ago,” which were both admired and applauded. 





* From the Daily Telegraph. 
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barber, the police are to have the power of arresting any musician who 
happens, in the judgment of a soi-disant connoisseur, to play a little 

f tune. 
= Punch.” indeed, is an “‘institation;” Judy is sacred, Toby is to be 
undisturbed, the Pandean pipes are privileged, the drum is hallowed ; 
but woe betide the man who gives us the chorus from Faust on a really 

organ. Off with him; off with him at once; drag him away; 
never mind whether he has a wife and family to support; never mind 
whether your neighbour likes his tuneg: the law awards it, and—not 
indeed the court, arena constable doth give it. A serious discussion 
of Mr. Bass’s bill would be out of place, for the simple reason that all 
the objections to this petty and peddling piece of legislative oppression 
and impertinence have been already stated by the press, and repeated 
to the House of Commons by such orators as Mr. Gladstone. But it is 
as well to warn the member for Derby and his congenial coadjutors that 
they are doing their utmost to excite a most inconvenient and danger- 
ous feeling in this great city. If there is one thing the people hate 
more than another, it is class legislation, and Mr. Bass’s bill is class 
legislation in its worst, its most odious, and its most offensive form. 
To him and to his friends an organ or a street band may not be neces- 
sary or agreeable. They can go to the opera, they can buy their music 
in the best market; but what of those who never wear a dress-coat, and 
whose weekly wages do not amount to the price of a stall? Why are 
they to have no music at all? The street ae are their opera, 
their concert; rob them of that, and they have nothing—they are left 
to grow - without any of the soothing influences that music, even of 
the humblest kind, exerts. We join issue with the police-invoking 
philanthropists on every point; we assert that the music now heard in 
our thoroughfares is a vast improvement upon that which was formerly 
to be met with; and that-every year it improves still more. But, no 
matter how rude it may be, no matter how distasteful to the connois- 
seurs of the West end, we say further that the bulk of the people like 
it; that the objectors are in a wretched minority ; that it never inter- 
feres with the working man at his toil; that it does not disturb the 
pap sgn that it sets the little children dancing instead of groping 
in the gutter; that it helps to keep men, and women too, out of the 
public-houses, and supplies them with cheap, rational, and harmless 
amusement. Convinced of these facts—and we appeal to all fairly- 
informed Londoners to confirm us—we call upon the metropolitan 
members to fight the bill, inch by inch, at every stage—to delay its 
progress by every form that the customs of the House of Commons 
will permit ; and we urge upon the Government the duty of persevering 
in their resistance, and of summoning a sufficient number of sensible 
representatives to chockmate the hundred and twenty dilettanti who 
vote with Mr. Bass, 

——_0-——_ 


Herr Witnetm Ganz’s Mariner, given on Wednesday at his 
residence, Queen Anne Street, was honored by a full and fashionable 
attendance. The pieces played by Herr Gagz were Beethoven's 
“Moonlight” sonata, Stephen Heller’s “Feuillet l'Album” and 
“ Wanderstunden,” “Song without words” by Mendelssohn, and 
fantasia on Falstaff and new Mazurka “ Vogliana” of his own compo- 
sition. Beethoven’s sonata was remarkably well played, as was also the 
Mazurka, which is written with much brilliancy, and was greatly 
admired. Loud applause, too, followed the fantasia on Falstaff. ‘The 
singers were Madame Parepa, Mdile. Enequist, Mdlle. Elvira Behrens, 
Herr Reichardt and Mr. Allan Irving. Mdlle. Enequist created the 
usual sensation in one of her National Swedish Songs, and was encored, 
Madame Parepa received the same compliment in Herr Ganz’s very 
popular song, “Sing, birdie, sing ;” and Herr Reichardt, in his new 
song “ Die Thrine,” created a different kind of impression, filling the 
eyes with tears rather than the heart with gladness. The concert 
began and ended with a trio by Mozart; the first. being “ Protegge il 
guisto cielo” from Don Giovanni, the last “ Soave sia il rento” from 
Cosi fan tutte. Messrs. Benedict, Emile Berger and Edouard Ganz 
were the conductors. 

__ Mn. Jou Warson.—A concert was given at the Music Hall, Store 
Street, for the benefit of Mr. Watson, the Photographer, who has been 
totally blind for the last two years. We trust the proceeds were sufficient 
to be of service to him. The artists who kindly gave their services 
ae Edith Wynne, and the members of the West London 
: tigal Society, Miss Fynnes, Mr. James Lea Summers, and Mr. J. 

. Chatterton : Mr. Joseph Heming, conductor. The principal instru- 
i pee Pieces were Andante and Rondo for the pianoforte, composed 
Py aap played by Mr. Janes Lea Summers he blind pianist) ; 
3 lantasia of his own composition, played by Mr. J. B. Chatterton; and 
+ Saltarello by Stephen Heller, played in brilliant style by Miss 
‘ ynnes, who improves daily, and who, on the present occasion, came in 
or no inconsiderable amount of applause from the audience, who were 
greatly pleased both with the composition and the performer. The 
Worte of Mendelssohn's with marked 
he accompanist of the vocal music was Mr. J. G. Callcott. 


fair pianist also played a Li 
a . played a Lied ohne 








Hargitt pia 


will be the usual stalls, 


inhabit a grotesque edifice, resembling a huge fan openin 
the design of Mr. R. Phillips, of the Adelphi Theatre. 
an elegant little Dramatic College Fan, devised by Mr. How 


Clarke of the St. James Theatre is to have a Cat and Dog show. 


curious monsters. So tha , 
Serenaders, Gipsy Tents, Richirdson’s Booth, and other pastimes, the 
Fair this year promises a great deal of fun and amusement. 


Steno Reconpr's Concert.—To amateurs of the concertina and 
guitar this entertainment, given on Thursday morning, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, presented many attractions. Signor Guilio Regondi is 
the greatest master of the concertina, and scarcely less remarkable as 
a player on the guitar. Doubtless there are people who do not greatly 
care for the guitar as a musical instrument, nor even affect 
the concertina, but none can hear Signor Regondi on either of the 
instruments of his predilection without being sensible of his mar- 
vellous executive power, and his thoroughly refined taste. His per- 
formances on Thursday comprised, Duo Concertante, for violoncello 
and concertina, by Bohren, played with Herr Lidel; two guitar solos 
—Réverie and Féte Villagesite—from his own ; Concerto in D, for 
the concertina, by F. Boren; Duo Concertante, for harp and concertina, 
on airs from Etoile du Nord (with Mr. Boleyne Reeves); and Guitar 
Solo, Introduction et Caprice, composed by himself. Boren’s Concerto 
for the Concertina, judging from the favor with which it was received, 
pleased most of all these performances. So loud and it was 
the applause at the end that Signor Regondi was compelled to return 
to the = The singers were me Lemmens-Sherrin ‘ 
Malle. Linas Martorelle, Miss Lascelles, Signors Gardoni and e- 
Sedie ; and Mr. Charles Hallé contributed two solos on the pianoforte. 
Malle. Bido, too, the young Hungarian violinist, whose name did not 
appear in the printed programmes, played in a very attractive manner 
a piece by Vieuxtemps. The room was extremely well filled. Mr. 
Francesco Berger presided at the pianoforte. 


Mr, Ascuer’s Matinee Mustcate.—A very excellent concert. with 
Mdlle. Enequist, Madame Parepa, Signor Gardoni, and Gassier 
assisting Mr. Ascher as vocalists, and Signor Andreoli and M. Paque as 
instrumentalists. Mr. Ascher contributed the following pieces from 
his own pen:—“ Grande Fantaisie de Concert” on airs from Semiramide 
—a brilliant composition brilliantly played by the composer ; oe 
“ Alice, qual inclita stella,” sung L Signor Gardoni and loudly 
encored ; three solos for piano, “‘ A Leonora,” Contemplation, La Source 
Limpide, Caprice Etude, and La Ronde des Elfes, Féerie, played by Mr. 
Ascher; Duo on Guillaume Tell for two pianofortes, performed by Herr 
Kitthe and Mr. Ascher; pianoforte solo, “ Pensée Dramatique sur 
Faust, played by Mr. Ascher; two songs—‘ La Marguerite” and 
“Thoughts of Home”—finely sung by Madame Parepa, more 
particularly the second, a happy imitation of an Alpine song; and 
‘Marche des Amazones,” pianoforte solo, played by Mr. Ascher. 
Need we say that most of these are old favorites and that the audience 
renewed their acquaintance with pleasure when presented in so grace- 
ful and taking a manner by the composer. The piece from Faust was 
the only novelty in Mr. Ascher’s selection, and that seemed to afford 
universal gratification. Mr. Ascher had to return to the platform and 
make his bow after a very hearty call. The room was full, and the 
company fashionable. 


Aprommas’s Last Harp Recirau.--To the amateurs of the harp, 
the series of “ Recitals” given at Collard’s Pianoforte Rooms, and 
brought to a termination on Tuesday afternoon, must have proved in 
the highest degree gratifying. The last indeed was the crowning 
performance of the set, and comprised for the harp pieces, a study by 
Bochsa, study by Aptommas, “ Home, sweet home,” by Aptommas, 
Lucia, fantasia by Parish Alvars, “Sounds from the Highlands,” 
(Scottish melodies) by Aptommas, second “Sounds from Home,’’ 
(Welsh melodies) by Aptommas, duet for harp and piano. “La 
Tarentella,” by Bianchi and Aptomma;. All these pieces 
infinitely and were received with distinct marks of favor. Mr. Aptom- 
mas is not only one of the most expert of harpists, but his playing is 
distinguished by many qualities, among which are great delicacy and 
refinement of a ae the way, which greatly commend 
his playing to lady amateurs. eber’s Concert-stiick, arranged for the 
harp by Aptommas, with the orchestral parts for the piano, Mr. C. J. 
nist, if not altogether legitimate, was one of the capital 
performances of the concert. 


Tue Royat Dramatic Cottece Fere will be held at. the Crystal 
Palace, on the 16th and 18th of July. Among the leading features 
resided over by the most popular of the 

Metropolitan Actresses, path rm Madlle. Stella Colas, who will make 
her first appearance at these Fétes. Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul are to 
and closing, 

They will a 
ard Paul, 
who is at present in Paris superintending their production. Messrs. 
Toole and Paul Bedford are to give an exhibition of Wax bas 
e 

erie will Le repeated, with wonderful additions of 
t what.with the usual Aunt Sallies, Minstrels, 





Wombwell Menag 
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MUTTONIANA. 


Since his last issue Dr. Shoe has been persistently peppered with 
epigrams in verse, some with too many feet, some irregularly 
footed, and some footless. He has selected the best and forwarded 
them by mail to Heligoland, where they will undergo the investi- 
gation of Mr. Ap’Mutton, who will doubtless retouch those in 
which he detects the largest quantity of salt, and transmit them 
for publication in Muttoniana. With the weaker effusions—lopping 
off feet from some and straitening the feet of others—Dr. Shoe 
proposes to divert his readers until the anxiously looked for return 
of Mr. Ap’Mutton to a post the duties of which no other lettered 
ontosophist can perform with the same delicate irony, copious 
diction, rich metaphor, magnanimous sentiment, and urbane 
consideration for the amour-propre of his contributors. The sub- 
joined (from the pen of Sir Caper O’Corby, of Creamside, near 
Kettlehurst) is (Dr. Shoe respectfully sap as ill an epigram 
of its rhymes as could well be imagined :— 


There was an old pianist, called Kuhe, 

Who said, “‘ Hallé, mein freind, How d’ye do 
Dat bassage I heard 
Mit two notes fon ein bird? "— 

To which Hallé responded “ Cuc-koo.” 


One such example will (Dr. Shoe is of belief) suffice for this 
issue. ‘The other examples may stand over without ceremony. 


Dear Suox,—I read in the Neue Musik-Zeitung of Berlin (where I 
am on a short visit to Count von Bismark) the following :— 

“Die Eigenthtimer des Journals WVusical and Dramatic Review, haben das 
Ableben desselben angezeigt. Requiescat in pace! Mige ihm das Orchestra 
bald folgen.” 

What does it signify ? Yours faithfully. 

Schloss-Esel, bei Graff von Bismark. 

Dr. Shoe thinks it signifies nothing particular. Perhaps, 
however, Pauline Lucca (Dr. Shoe’s spoiled Kind) may be able to 
explain it to Mr. Longears more at length and purport. 


Mr. Purple Powis presents compliments to Dr. Shoe, and would gladly 
know the age of Mdlle. Marie Krebs. Some say 15, others 13, others 
12. Mr. Powis would gladly be set exact on the subject. 

Pin and Lion, Autumnside, near Walsall, June 29. 

Dr. Shoe has found a copy of the certificate (Taufschein) of 
the young maiden’s birth and baptism, on Mr. Ap’Mutton’s wire. 
He appends it, with a transiation :— 

Sremvet.—Im Iahre Tausend acht Hundert zwei und fiinfzig (1852) 
den eilften Marz hat zu Dresden von Sr. Hochwiirden, dem Sonntags- 
friihprediger Herrn Johann Bellermann ein ehelich erzeugtes, am 
fiinften December des Iahres Tausend acht Hundert ein und finfzig 
(1851) gebornes Kind nach dem Gebrauche der Katholischen Kirche 
die heilige Taufe empfangen und ist genannt worden: Augusta Calixta 
Maria. Die Eltern sind: Herr Carl August Miedke genannt Krebs, 
Kéniglich sichsischer Kapellmeister allhier, und Frau Aloysia Anna, 
geborne AMichalesi. Die Taufpathen waren: Frau Auguste Fiirstenau, 
Hof-Lithographs Ehegattin allhier; Herr Graf Caliztus Mierzejewski 
und Frau Auguste Leonhardi, Directors der Dampfschiffahrts-Gesell- 
schaft Ehegattin allhier. 

Solches wird auf Grund des bei der Kénigl-Katholischen Hofkirche 
gefiihrten Taufbuches attestirt. Franz Berner, 

Dresden, den 6 April, 1864. Superior u. Pfarrer, 

Pfarrsiegel. 

Parroch. Temp, x Aul. Reg. Saxon. 

( Translation.) 

Sramp.—In the year One Thousand Kight Hundred and Fifty-Two 
(1852), on the eleventh of March, a child born in the bonds of wedlock, 
on the fifth of December, in the year One Thousand Eight Hundred 
and Fifty-One (1851), was baptised at Dresden according to the rites of 
the Roman Catholic Church, by the Reverend Johann Bellermann, 
Sunday Morning Preacher, and named: Augusta Calixta Maria. The 
parents are: Herr Carl August Miedke, called Krebs, Capellmeister of 
the King of Saxony, and of this place; and Mad. Aloysia Anna, for- 
merly Mdlle, Michalesi; the Godfather and Godmothers were, Mad. 
Auguste Fitrstenau, wife of the Royal Lithographer of this place; 
Count Calixtus Mierzejewski, and Mad. Auguste Leonhardi, wife of the 
Director of the Steamboat Society of this place. 

The above is attested, on the authority of the Baptismal register 
kept in the Royal Catholic Court Church, ° 


Parochial Seal. 
Parroch, Temp. x, Aul, Reg. Saxon. 


A. Lonaears. 


Franz Bernert, 
Superior and Rector. 





Dr. Shoe trusts that the foregoing will set all doubts at rest in 
the mind of Mr. Purple Powis. If the contrary, he (Shoe) ad- 
vises him (Powis) to wait the return of Mr. Ap’Mutton, who is 
sure to know the truth and have noted it in a document. 

Dr. Shoe has been favoured with the following substitute for a 
well known nursery rhyme, the rhythm and rhyme of which it 
echoes, exchangiug its simple significance for a subtler sense, 
Thus a child is presented with an apparent nut, and finds within, 
not the kernal of nature but, the savoury confection of art. Dr, 
Shoe omitted, but now submits that the favour alluded to above, 
but inserted below, came from a quarter dear to his affections— 
namely, the two Misses Shoe, rolled into one—videlicet Miss 'T'wo 
Shoes, the Dr. having one only daughter on whom he continually 
harps, using the seven strings of his cordial lyre. 

Jack and Jael, 
Came, one by rail, 
The other up by water ; 
Jack, in town, 
Charged folks a crown, 
While Jael thumped a sonata. 

Dr. Shoe is compelled to decline, however willingly, the hexa- 
metric poem of Mr. Pitt P. Pill, entitled The Far-spreading King. 
Mr. Pill should try his hand at something less ambitious. Dr. 
Shoe has been honored by the subjoined :— 

Mr. Ap’Lamb presents his compliments to Dr. Shoe and would be 
obliged if Dr. Shoe could inform him whether Mr. Ap’Mutton can tell 
him (Ap’Lamb) if he (Ap’Mutton) be of the female, or Ap’Ewe 
line of the Ap’Muttons, or, of the male, or Ap’Ram line; or again, if 
he be neither (neuter)—in which case he must be of the Ap’Wether 
line, as he cannot fail to admit, after due rumination, the logic which 
Ap’Lamb chops being as good as any which Ap’Mutton chops. 

, His (Dr. Shoe’s) Ar’Lams. 
(Of the firm of Ap’Lamb, Pease & Co). 

P.S. Answer, weather or no. 

Shepherd’s Bush. 

The genealogy (family-tree), pedigree (or pied-de-mouton) of 
the Ap’Muttons is kept at Wool-Stapler’s Hall, Lambs Con- 
duit Street, emblazoned on sheepskin, by Wolf, King-at-Haunches. 
Dr. Shoe has examined it. 

To. Dr. Suoz, A.S.S. 

S1r,—The enclosed nonsensical rhymes | accidentally picked up while 
at play, and as in the original there only appeared the initials P. and 
I, I have taken the liberty of filling up the spaces, feeling assured that 
I am perfectly right, with this assurance, I remain, 

: yours respectfully, 

Breakneckornothing Hall, Brecknock &. T. Taste. 

Dr. Shoe has only,received the nonsensical note of Mr. ‘Table. 
The ‘ nonsensical rhymes ” have not come to foot. 

Boot and Hook, Shoesbury. TAYLoR SHOE. 

—-o. 

Miss Kare Gorpon has been giving a series of two Matinées at Messrs. 
Collard and Collards’ rooms. The second came off on Wednesday 
morning. Miss Kate Gordon is a modest and unassuming young 
artiste, who, by her gentle and ladylike manners, as well as by her 
talents, is sure to make her way with the public. ‘Che young lady 
deserves every encouragement on account of her perseverance in 
studying after her sad calamity. A correspondent informs us that 
“when Miss Kate Gordon was a little child she exhibited great aptitude 
for the pianoforte, and was placed under Mr. Benedict. Unfortunately, 
while studying with him, she met with a severe accident (by fire) 
which deprived her of the use of her left arm for nearly four years.” 
The young pianist has made good use of her time since, and she plays 
with great sensibility and correctness. The pieces which Miss Kate 
Gordon played at her second matinge were Weber's “ L’Invitation 4 la 
valse,” Mozart’s trio in E flat Le 14) for piano, clarionet and violin, 
with Mr. Lazarus and Mr. H. Webb; a duet for two pianos on airs 
from. Don Juan (Herr Lehmeyer being her coadjutor) and a piece by 
Mr. Boscovitch, entitled «Les Tambours,” which terminated the con- 
cert. ‘The other artists were Miss Eleanora Wilkinson, who sang 
“Non so pid cosa son,” and Signor Randegger’s song, “ Peacefully 
slumber ;” Mrs. Merest, who, among other songs, gave her own ballad 
“The chain is broke; Mr. George Perren, applauded after his 
ballad, “« When first the bells,” and Mr. Renwick. A Signor Padova:i 
also played a solo on an instrument entitled violinottavisono (i.¢. @ 
violin with eight strings). The accompanists of the vocal music were 
Herr Lehmeyer and Mr. George B. Allen. 





Mr. Aouitar’s Seconp Reception took place last Tuesday week at 
his residence, Westbourne Square. The last is announced for Tuesday 
next. 
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ASHDOWN AND PARRY’S 


ASE 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE PIANOFORTE. 




















Kuhe. “The Pilgrim of Love” Price 3s. 
Kuhe. “Sing, Birdie Sing.” Transcription of 
Ganz’s Popular Song . Price 3s. 





Fantasia on the Opera 
Price 4s. 


Price 4s. 


Kuhe. “La Favorita.” 
of Donizetti. 


Ganz. “La Vivacité.” Polka de Concert. 


Ganz. “I Puritani.” 
of Bellini . 


“La Sonnambula.” 
Opera of Bellini 


Salaman, “Twilight Thoughts.” 
Salaman. “Joy.” 








Fantasia on the Opera 
Price 4s. 


Fantasia on the 
Price 4s. 


Notturno. Price 4s. 





Ganz. 








Impromptu Price 3s. 





Schloesser. 
brillant. Price 4s. 


Schloesser. “Une rose des Alpes.” Styrienne. Price 4s. 


“ La Harpe Seraphique.” Morceau 





Schloesser. Price 3s. 
Gibsone. “Dans les Nuages.” Valse brillante. Price 3s. 
Gibsone. 





“Danse Catalane.” 








“The Singing Apple.” A fairy tale. Price 3s. 



































Roubier. “ Marche des Troubadours.” Price 3s. 
Scotson Clark. “The Crystal “Fountain.” 

Caprice. Price 4s. 
Scotson Clark. “La Rose Blanche.” Valse 

brillante. Price 4s. 
Brissac. “ Comin’ thro’ the rye.” Price 3s. 
Brissac. “ Weber's last Waltz,” Price 3s. 
Boyton Smith. “La Bayadére.” Mazurka 
a brillante. Price 4s. 
Boyton Smith. “ Philomel.” Price 4s. 
Sydney Smith. “Golden Bells.” Caprice de 

Concert.” Price 4s. 
Sydney Smith. “Une nuit étoilée.” Serenade. Price 4s. 
Sydney Smith. “Pas Redoublé.” | Morceau 

brillant. Price 4s. 
Sydney Smith. “Martha.” Grand Fantasia 

on Flotow’s Opera. Price 4s. 
Sydney Smith. “Les Huguenots.” Grand 


Fantasia on Meyerbeer’s Opera. Price 4s. 


LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, HANOVER SQUARE. 











THALBERG'S 


NEWEST 


PIANOFORTE 
PIECES. 


RIGOLETTO, 


BY 


THALBERG, 
Price 5s. 


BALLO IN MASCHERA, 


THALBERG, 


Price 5s. 





LONDON : 


CHAPPELL AND CO,, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, w. 
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CRAMER & Co., LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862, with Limited Liability. 





CAPITAL £100,000, IN 10,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH, 
DEPOSIT, £1 PER SHARE, AND £2 ON ALLOTMENT. 
Calls not to exceed £8 per Share, and at intervals of not less than Three Months. 
Guaranteed Minimum Dividend of 10 per cent. per annum for 5 Years. 





Directors. 
Tus Ricut How. tag Viscount Bury, M.P., 48 Rutland Gate, 8.W. 
Witiert Bsace, Esq., 28 Grosvenor Street, W. 
G. F. Denny, Esq., 29 Great St, Helen's, E.C. 
Henry Avaustus Murray, Esq., 100 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
Wi.tiam Epccomse Renpie, Esq., Cecil House, Wimbledon Park, 8.W. 
'f. H. Scarsorovaes, Esq., 5 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
Joun Gitpert TaLor, Esq., 10 Great George Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
Bankers. 
Tue Lonpon anp County Bank, 21 Hanover 
Tar METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL BANK, 75 


uare, W. 
ornhill, E.C. 


Solicrtors, 
Messrs. Mancuant & Peap, 30 Great George Street, Westminster. 
Auditors. 
Messrs. Broom, Bacsuaw & Wesrcort, Public Accountants, 35 Coleman Street, E.C. 
T. R. Wacker, Esq., 21 Hanover Square. 


Brokers. 
J. G. Bonz, Esq., No. 2 Copthall Court, ‘'hrogmorton Street, and Stock Exchange, 
é ondon, 
Secretary. 
Cusries SHepparD, Esq., pro tem, 


Temporary Ofices —118 Pau MALL, 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been forme:, as its name implies, for the purpose of acquiring 
the business of Cramer, Woop & Co., the well-known Music Publishers in Regent 
Street. 

This business has for half a century been in the highest repute, not only in England, 
but throughout the whole of Europe. It still maintains its prestige, and is largely 
increasing each year. 

The property comprises the valuable Musical Copyrights of the firm, embracing 
the largest collection of music extant. ‘Ihe stock of Pianofortes and other musical 
instruments for sale or hire—one of the most extensive in the Metropolis—is, and has 
for a long time been, highly remunerative. 

A conditional agreement has been entered into with Mr. Woop, the only surviving 

rtner and present Proprietor, for the transfer to the Company as from the 3lst of 

ecember iast, of the entire business (free from all liabilities), in perfect working 
order, including the whole stock-in-trade, and the leases of the commanding premises, 
199, 201, 207 and 209 Regent Street, 67 Conduit Street and 55 King Street, at a price 
the Directors believe to be reasonable and advantageous to the Company. The 
Directors are fortified in this view by the valuations o petent authorities. 

Mr. Woop will discharge all liabilities up to the 30th June, 1864, and will pay over 
the profits from the 1st January, 1864. 
pa. has also agreed to accept a large proportion of the purchase money in paid-up 

ares, 

In the interests of the Shareholders it has been thought desirable to keep the pre- 
sent proprietor identified with the business, and arrangements have been made with 
him, which will secure his services in the capacity of General Manager for a period 
of at least three years. 

During this time, and for the further ernst of two years, Mr. Woop undertakes to 
guarantee—in any manner required by the Directors to make the Shareholders 
secure—the payment of a minimum dividend of £10 per cent. per annum upon the 





ca . 

Taesben. Broom, Bagshaw & Westcott, Public Accountants, have investigated the 

ts of the Busi , and are satisfied of the solidity of the undertaking. 

With a business in active operation, and a’ minimum dividend of £10 per cent. 
insured for five years, the Company offers unusual advantages as an investment. 

It is believed that for a long time it will be unnecessary to call up more than £4 
per Share beyond the amounts payable on deposit and allotment. 

The liability of each Shareholder will be limited to the amount of his subscription. 

No promoters’ fees or promotion money in any form will be allowed. 

In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit will be returned in full. 

Prospectuses, with Forms of Application for Shares, may be obtained of the Brokers 
of the Company; at the Metropolitan and Provincial Bank, 75 Cornhill; at the 
London and County Bank, 21 Hanover Square; at 201 Regent Street; and at the 
Offices of the Company, 118 Pall Mall. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of Cramer & Co., Limited, 

Gentlemen,— Having paid the sum of £. » I hereby request that you will allot 
me Shares of £10 each, in Cramer & Co., Limited, and I agree to accept such 
Shares, or any smaller number on the terms of. the Articles of Association; and I 
pr rose you to place my name on the Register of Members in respect of the Shares 

01 to me, 





haat 





Iam, Gentl » your t Servant, 
Name in full 
Address it. full ..........00 00000 eecveee eeecccees 
CIPI: secs cb cesnbcovssasoncopenssenseceonbone 


Date 








NHW OPERA, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAUST,” 


“MIRELLA,” 


ABOUT TO BE PERFORMED AT 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


NOW READY, 
THE PRINCIPAL ITALIAN SONGS, &c. 
Cavatina, sung by Mdlle. Volpini .......00006 


Felice pastorel 

Non muta il core in me Aria, 

Coraggio, coraggio Aria 

La stagione arriva, o Bella............Canzone, sung by Mdlle. Trebelli ............ 

Ah! destati, or st, mia pascoletta...Savoyard Melody... ..ssssesscsrersseeeres 

Ah! se de'preghi miei ..................Cavatina, sung by Signor Giuglini.. 

Se l'Arlee si son regine ...............Strofe, sung by Mr. Santley .....cccescsserees 

Dolce una Brezza Canzone di magali, sung by Malle. Titien: 
and Signor Giuglini ...........csscsseeeserseees 

AR ! parla ancor ........-e+sseeeeseeeeeeDuetto, sung by Mdlle, Titiens and Signor 
Giuglini 

Facciam carole, 0 giovinette .........The opening Chorus arranged as a Duet 

for Amateurs 
bb Estasi 
Cavatina, sung by Malle. Titiens ............ 











no ewnhe | We 
Saegnooca™® 
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Pura 
Qui mi prostro 











The celebrated Savoyard Melody, with English words by George Linley, “ Far 

from his mountains" 
The Opera complete in Italian 
Ditto ditto French 
Ditto ditto Piano Solo 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
The Overture 


The favourite Airs, by W. H. Callcott, in three Books, each .......scssecesssecseree 
Kuhe's Fantasia 
Madame Oury's Fantasi 

Rosellen's Souvenirs de Mirella ( a Selections of Airs) 
Nordmann's Bouquet de Melodies 
Brinley Richards’ Cheeur de Magnanarelles (the 
Brinley Richards’ Savoyard Melody 
Ketterer's Fantasia, transcription (a very briliant piece) ........scseccsssseerserseres 
Lysberg’s Fantasia 
Ganz’s Reminiscences of Mirella 
Favarger's Fantasia 





























pening Chorus) 














ee 
ecsoeeceocoeoooso 





DANCE MUSIC. 
Coote's Mirella Quadrilles 
Coote’s Mirella Waltzes 
Victor Colline's Mirella Valse 


EASY ARRANGEMENTS. 
Nordmann’s Four Favorite Airs :— 
1. Chantez, chantez magnanarelles 
2. Chanson de magali 
3. Savoyard Melody 
4. Farandole et Cheeur 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
The Overture ... 


W. H. Callcott's Favorite Airs, in three Books, each 


FOR BANDS. 
Coote’s Mirella Quadrille, for String Band... 
Coote's Mirella Waltz, 
Lamotte’s Selection Mirella, ditto 



































7/0 Septett ........ sererecnececcevosens 
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RECEIPT FOR DEPOSIT. 
Received the day of 1864, from ——————-—_, ihe sum of 
£——-——, being a Deposit of £1 per Share on ——-—— Shares in Cramer & Co. 
(Limited). 


Boose's Selection for Military Band 
The Overture, for Military Band 

















BOOSEY & SONS, 28 Holles Street, W. 


in the Parish of lebone, in the County of Middiesex. 
Y streets = Satarday. July 2, 1664. ai 
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